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lor Better 
Crusts 

at Lower 

Production 





Save one-half cent per pie on your 
crusts alone—yet have flakier, more tender 
crusts than ever before. 


International’s Flaky Crust Pie Flour requires 

as much as 15% less expensive ingredients than 
ordinary flours—cuts production costs way down. 
The scientifically controlled protein content 

and uniform granulation of Flaky Crust 

make the difference. 


International 


MILLING GOMPANY 
General Offices: Minneapolis 1, Minnesota 


Next time make it a 
Flaky Crust—for crusts oT . % J 


that are more tender 
and stay tender—longer 
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DAILY MILLING CAPACITY 7,500 CWTS. 
WHEAT STORAGE 2,300,000 BU. 





From I-H you are assured of uniform high 
flour quality. I-H flours are milled by mas- 
ter craftsmen who know how to get the 
best out of choice wheats selected for 
olan baking qualities. 
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of the baker’s art are consistently possible 
only when the flour is uniformly high quality. 
That’s why Flour Mills of America pre-tests 
all flour to meet your specifications before 
you bake it. 


Flour mills of America, Iu. 


KANSAS CITY + ST. LOUIS * ALVA + ROSEDALE 





Be Proud of Your Job, 
as We Are of Ours, for 


‘Bread is the 
Statf of Life” 


GIBRALTAR KANSAS BEST 


Flour Flour 


The Consolidated Flour Mills Co. 


“In the Heart of Kansas” 


ita alive Mm elattels 
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‘THE largest and most modern flour mill 
and elevators on the Pacific Coast with 
storage capacity at our mills of 2,500,000 bush- 


Is, together with than one hundred elevat C | G ' 
and wareh om in the ch sic a aineerumeshenetions of Seta, omp ete rain 
Idaho and Washington, insure the uniformity of all Fisher's Flours. 


FISHER FLOURING MILLS CO.,sEATTILE, U.S.A. Facilities for 


Domestic and Export Millers 
OLIFF H. MORRIS & CO. EasTeRn REPRESENTATIVE, 25 Beaver Street, New Yorx Orry S « h M em b ers © f 
erving the All Leading 


Milling Trade J Sommesity & 


changes. 


UHLMANN 


A. E. BAXTER ENGINEERING CO. GRAIN COMPANY 


Designers and Engineers for Mills, Elevators 
and Feed Mills 


900 ELECTRIC BUILDING BUFFALO 3, NEW YORK 




















Wabash Elevator © Kansas City ¢ 4,000,000 Bu. 
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KELLY- 
ERICKSON 


C 1480 Board of Trade 1158 Board of Trade 
ompany, Inc. 


CHICAGO ¢ KANSAS CITY 


NEW YORK @_ ENID 
FORT WORTH a AMARILLO 











OMAHA 








NEW YORK SAN FRANCISCO “Rocky” “BLODGETT’S” RYE wtckwiear 


All Grades—From Darkest Dark to the Whitest White 
—Specially Milled by the Rlodgett Family—Since 1848 


FRANK H. BLODGETT, Inc., Janesville, Wisconsin 














We Operate Centennial FLOURING MILLS co. 


GENERAL OFFICES: 340 CENTRAL BLDG., SEATTLE 4, WASH. 
Our Own DOMESTIC AND EXPORT MILLERS © DEALERS IN ALL TYPES OF PACIFIC NORTHWEST WHEAT 


Laboratories GOLD DROP PIE ond COOKIE FLOUR 


PYRAMID CONE FLOUR 
i CENTENNIAL CAKE FLOUR ya 
I ncluding BLUESTEM ond HARD WHEAT BAKERS FLOURS J 


Pilot Bakery 


y 





NEW SPOKANE MILi ONE OF 
THE WORLD'S” MOST“MODERN 
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mixes, enrich your flour, macaroni products, 

corn meal and grits to Government Standz ards 
easily, accurately and economically. Free flow- 

ing, uniformly fed and dispersed, VexTRAM 
offers you a dependability that has been proved 
over the years by its enrichment of millions 
and millions of sacks of flour. 


For consistently uniform enrichment, use the new 
precision Sterwin Feeder to add VexiraM to 
your flour 


© SEE YOUR STERWIN REPRESENTATIVE 


OR WRITE DIRECT TO— 


VEXTRAM, the original starch-base “i 





STERWIN’S wide food enrichment experi- 
ence had its start at the very inception of the 
program with the introduction of VEXTRAM, 
the original low ash enrichment mixture. 
Since that time, from experience gained in 
both mill and laboratory, STERWIN technically 
trained men have amassed a wealth of tech- 
nical knowledge and practical “know how” 
that is constantly available to help bring you 
better food enrichment. 
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Subsidiary of Sterling Drug Inc. 
1450 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 18, N. Y. 


SPECIALISTS IN FLOUR ENRICHMENT 














@ 
“BAG: mM 
Compan? e 1S General Offices, St. Lovis 2, Mo. * Sales Offices in Principal Cities 





This is actual Bemis multi- 
color printing, done in a 
Bemis plant on Bemis 
Becote* paper . . the bright, 
crisp printing your brand 
deserves. 


On the reverse side of this 
sheet is the famous Bemis 
Blue, whieh makes your flour 
look whiter . . . and boosts 

your sales. 
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“Our Bulk Flour 
Storage and Packing 


Plant Paid for Itself 
in Two Years’ 


Says a Prominent Southwestern 
Miller About His J-H Designed 
Plant. You are Making Bulk Flour 
Savings Available to Your Cust- 
omers. Why Not Get Some of 
These Savings Yourself with a 
Jones-Hettelsater Bulk Storage 


and Packing Plant. 


CALL US FOR ESTIMATE 


JONES-HETTELSATER CONSTRUCTION CO. 


Designers and Builders for Grain Processing Industries 


1911 BALTIMORE AVENUE ° KANSAS CITY, MO. 





BUILDERS of 91,500,000 BUSHELS of MODERN CONCRETE STORAGE 












IT'S IN THE RECORD 


Rob sin Hens 


FLOUR 












CANADIAN 
SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 


ROLLED OATS 


~ OATMEAL 


, | 


vf 
Robin Hood Flour 
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CANADA'S 








: WINTER WHEAT FLOURS 
yeaa: * MONARCH 
| * CRESCENT 


SPRING WHEAT FLOURS 


CREAM OF 
THE WEST 


NELSON 


7 
Jf react] mann 


CAPACITY 36,000 CWTS. DAILY 


MAPLE LEAF MILLING COMPANY 


LIMITED 


Head Office: TORONTO, ONTARIO 
Cable Address ““ MAPLEFLOUR” 























WESTERN CANADA-IT’S BETTER 






























. ue: wG WHE 
Mills Limited rs Mihi) / Te 
V-SASKATOON SW" ¥ 
‘— SF Kan Ke |G 
PURITY THREE STARS 
CANADA CREAM STERLING 
Le eee UNION NATIONAL FLOUR 
“SILVERKING” “GREAT STAR” “CORONET” “SILVER STAR” WESTERN CANADA FLOUR MILLS CO. LIMITED 
CABLE ADDRESS: GREAT STAR ST. MARY'S, ONTARIO, CAN. CABLE ADDRESS “LAKURON™ TORONTO CANADA 
QUALITY UNIFORMLY MAI-N TAIN ED SINCE 1887 ' 
Laie of the icadiy Milling Co., Limited 
Cable Address & ey ALL 
“HASTINGS” ce CABLE CODES 
Montreal OS USED 





Makers of CANADIAN HARD SPRING WHEAT Flour 


Owning and Operating 
Wheat-Receiving Elevators in Manitoba 
Saskatchewan and Alberta 


HEAD OFFICE: MONTREAL 


Mills at 


Brantford, Keewatin, Medicine Hat 


WESTERN OFFICE: WINNIPEG 
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put 
yourself 
in th ei i 
shoes! 


YOU’D WANT BETTER SCHOOLS, T00! 


Yes — put yourself in the shoes of children who get only half-day 
education. Or some of the others who are jammed into overcrowded 
classrooms. Or again put yourself in the place of kids whose 

schools lack playground facilities or books and equipment. 

Is it fair to give our children anything but a first-rate education? 
Let’s see to it that they get the kind of education that will make 
them the citizens we all want them to be. It’s a big job but a 
satisfying and rewarding one. 

Here’s how to get started. Write today for free booklet, “How Can 
Citizens Help Their Schools?”. Clip out the coupon and mail it today! 


BETTER SCHOOLS TS tren’ 


BUILD BETTER COMMUNITIES Please send me free booklet, “How Can Citizens 
Help Their Schools?”, 


Name, 
Address, 


City. Zone. 


In cooperation with The National Citizens Commission for 
the Public Schools, this advertisement is sponsored by 


PILLSBURY MILLS, INC. 
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CAREER MAN! 


. » « a complimentary term that applies 

equally to every bakery flour specialist in every 
Commander-Larabee mill—the men who mill 
bakery flours, who live and think and dream bakery 
flours . . . the men who carefully, scientifically 

plan and produce the finest family of flours ever 
milled specifically for American bakers, everywhere! 


Commander-Larabe@e€  wnnearous 


KANSAS CITY 


* Miss Minneapolis « Minneapolis Best » Maplesota 
Commander « Gigantic » VNA + Cream Loaf + Larabee’s Best 


Sun Loaf + Bakemaster » High Top « Empress 
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U.S. Wheat Flour Production for September, 1955 


(Figures for Buffalo, Kansas City and 
justed estimates for the U.S, are based on 


reports 
for approximately 75% of the total U.S. wheat flour oatput.) 


Minneapolis 
Interior Northwest 
NORTHWEST 
Kansas City 
Interior 
SOUTHWEST 
BUFFALO 
CENTRAL AND SOUTHEAST 
NORTH PACIFIC COAST .... 


TOTALS 
Percent of U.S. Total 
ADJUSTED ESTIMATES, U.S. 


AVERAGE PER DAY 
*Indicates actual census total. 


fee ag = 100% of production. Ad- 
which are believed to account 


Sept., 
1955 


1,192,700 
2,269,500 


Aug., 
1955 
1,010,500 
1,913,800 


Sept., 
1954 
1,138,400 
2,086,000 





3,462,200 
1,322,700 
4,509,200 


2,924,300 
1,166,500 
4,341,400 


3,224,400 
1,120,500 
4,371,800 








5,831,900 

845,800 
2,538,800 
1,348,500 


5,507,800 
1,243,100 
2,474,400 
1,377,700 


5,492,300 
2,447,300 
2,323,700 
1,328,000 





14,027,100 


19,084,000 


13,527,400 
72.6 
18,615,000* 
809,000* 


14,673,600 
74.3 
19,733,000* 
940,000 


73.5 


September Flour Production 
Up From Total for August 


U.S. wheat flour production in Sep- 
tember totaled 19,084,000 sacks, The 
Northwestern Miller estimates. Daily 
average output during the 21-work- 
ing-day month was 908,000 sacks. 

Production was down from Sep- 
tember, 1954, with the decline at- 
tributed in large measure to the re- 
cent Buffalo mill closings which con- 
tinued through much of September. 

However, with other mills taking 
up the Buffalo slack at least in part, 
output in September was larger than 
in August. 

The Northwestern Miller estimates 
of flour production are derived from 
reports received from mills in prin- 
cipal production centers and regions 
which are believed to account for ap- 
proximately 74% of total U.S. wheat 
flour output. 

The estimated September produc- 
tion of 19,084,000 sacks represented 


a gain of 2.5% over the August total 
of 18,615,000 sacks. The increase was 
recorded despite the fact that Sep- 
tember had two less working days 
than August. 

Total September output, however, 


(Continued on page 23) 
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Brazilian Wheat Deal 


Seen as Precedent for 
Future Dumping Policy 


By JOHN CIPPERLY 
Northwestern Miller Washington 
Correspondent 


WASHINGTON—The National Ad- 
visory Council on International Mone- 
tary and Financial Problems has 
agreed that sales of U.S. wheat to 
Brazil will be made for Brazilian 
currency without any guarantee by 
Brazil that it will maintain the value 
of its currency at redemption date. 
The amount of wheat involved in the 
initial transaction is 500,000 tons with 
a further 300,000 tons to follow. With 
this development previously-disguised 


USDA Buys More 
Relief Flour 


WASHINGTON—The U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture has announced 
that bids have been awarded for the 
purchase of 6,730,000 lb. wheat flour 
for donation to needy families and 
persons in areas of unemployment and 
disaster. 

This week’s purchases bring the 
total all-purpose wheat flour bought 
under this program to 17,236,400 lb. 
The flour will be made available to 
the needy through state distributing 
agencies. In addition to flour, 10,730,- 
000 lb. corn meal have been obtained 
for this relief program. Section 32 
funds (tariff) are being used to 
finance the program. 

Details of the most recent awards 
are as follows, with the company 
name, quantity, f.o.b. price and f.o.b. 
point listed in that order: 


(Continued on page 30) 








U.S. Daily Average Flour Production by Months 
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DAILY AVERAGE OUTPUT—Daily average wheat flour 
production in September showed an increase of 12.2% 
over the August average, according to an estimate made 
by The Northwestern Miller. The output estimates are 
based on reports from mills in principal production cen- 
ters and regions. The increase from August to September 
was made despite the fact that the Buffalo mill tie-up 


continued through much of September. However, in- 
fluenced by the Buffalo mill closings, the September 
average was below the average for a year earlier. As 
shown on the accompanying chart, the August average 
also was below a year earlier, largely because of the 
limited output at Buffalo, Until August, the 1955 averages 
were running ahead of 1954 most of the time. 


dumping of agricultural surpiuses has 
been brought into the open. 

Brazil demanded that its purchases 
of wheat should be made under the 
provisions of Public Law 480 at the 
going value of the Brazilian currency 
unit with no guarantee of the main- 
tenance of future values. 

In the past PL 480 sales have been 
made on long term arrangements 
under which the U.S. sells surplus 
commodities for foreign currencies, 





BULLETIN 


WASHINGTON—Brazilian negotia- 
tors were reported Oct. 25 not satis- 
fied with the liberal terms offered by 
the U.S. on the sale of wheat and are 
said to be holding out for an even 
more favorable arrangement. 





receiving the use of some small part 
of those currencies at once, but with 
the larger proportion obtainable for 
U.S. use only after periods allegedly 
as long as 40 years. 

However, last year, at the insist- 
ence of Harold Stassen, chief of the 
Foreign Operations Administration, 
forerunner of the International Co- 
operation Administration, it was de- 
termined that on PL 480 sales, for- 
eign nations buying U.S. agricultural 
surpluses with their own currency 
would be required to maintain the 
value of their currency to the US. 
at the exchange value at the time of 
the sale. 

The decision of the National Ad- 
visory. Council means that the U.S. 
is willing to accept payment at the 
current rate of exchange subject to 
the hazard of such monetary manipu- 
lations as a possible devaluation of 
Brazilian currency. Thus it becomes 
a virtual give-away deal. 

The change made by the National 
Advisory Council means, in short, 
that the U.S. is now openly dumping 
its surpluses without regard to the 
ability, now or at a later date, of the 
foreign country to pay the bill. This 
condition, if applicable to all soft 
currency nations, will cover the fu- 
ture buying of U.S. surpluses of 
wheat, cotton and edible oils not 

(Continued on page 23) 





THE NATIONAL ADVISORY 
COUNCIL 


WASHINGTON—The National Ad- 
visory Council on International Mone- 
tary and Financial Problems is part 
of the executive branch of govern- 
ment and is constituted within the 
Department of the Treasury. The sec- 
retary of the treasury is chairman 
of the council and membership is 
made up of the secretary of state, 
the secretary of commerce, the chair- 
man of the board of governors of the 
Federal Reserve System, the presi- 
dent of the Export-Import Bank of 
Washington, and the director of the 
International Cooperation Adminis- 
tration. The council makes the final 
decision on monetary and economic 
matters such as the terms under 
which Brazil is to receive 800,000 
tons of wheat. 
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Oct. 1 Grain Stocks at New 


Wheat Stocks 


Total 1.7 Billion Bushels 


WASHINGTON—Grain stocks in 
all positions were at new record 
levels Oct. 1, it is reported by the 
U.S. Department of Agriculture’s 
Crop Reporting Board, Wheat stocks 
of more than 1.7 billion bushels are 


aboard ships in the “mothball fleet” 
and in transit to ports. Other gov- 
ernment-owned wheat is included in 
the estimate for the position where 
stored. 

Carryover of old corn in all posi- 


the largest Oct. 1 stocks of record 
while the carryover of more than 1 
billion bushels of old corn exceeds 
the previous record by 11%. Record 


Stocks of Wheat, Oct. 1, 1955 


(000's omitted) 


Off-farm total,* Total? all posi 















Oct. 1, tions, Oct. 1 

stocks of each of the four feed grains 1954 1955 1954 1955 

corn, oats, barley and sorghum New Bag. anets p03 13.696 
grain—are the largest in nine years \ y """ ‘3'289 2 645 
thi we Oe... 8,329 17,435 
for which comparable records ll nats 17,435 
available. Ind. 13,073 27.766 
Wheat stored in all positions Oct. 1 m ets 44,393 $7,869 
totaled 1,740 million bushels, the wis ° 29,880 31,170 
arves i Minn. 67,857 75,425 

largest since these records were ae: ep} wRta® 95,587 

started in 1935. The total is nearly yo .: 63,427 75.461 76,53 
4% larger than last year, the pre- zs » ney te $8.68 
vious record, and 42% larger than  Nep, 65,881 16 99,157 
average. The stocks’ total is nearly aun . 246,240 266,060 318,485 
e ees v6 oO =o 


double the 1955 production, reflecting yaq’ 
the record large carryover of old Va. 
wheat on July 1, the USDA says. { 
Off-farm wheat stocks of 1,325 mil- §° °° 
lion bushels, 6% larger than a year Fia. 
earlier, were a record total for the 


Tenn 

date, with holdings at record levels Ala. 
for all off-farm positions except mer- Miss 
chant mills. In contrast, farm stocks La. 
of 415 million bushels Oct. 1 were x8. 
3% below a year ago and the small- Mont 
est for that date since 1940. wee 

The off-farm total includes 449 Colo. . 96 

113 s ‘ N. Mex 75 
million bushels at terminals, about ;,,' He 
6% more than a year earlier, the Utah 356 
previous record. The 594 million bush- acaee ‘Gules xee.ed™ 113.943 
els in interior mills, elevators and Ore. .... 53,205 68,712 59,711 75,494 
warehouses represent record holdings, [fl.,,:°° {834 4285 8816 7,648 
being 10% larger than last year, the cated** 2,120 8,763 2,120 9,667 





previous record. Merchant mill wheat 
stocks totaled 141 million bushels, 
below the 159 million bushels held 
a year ago and only moderately 
above the average stocks. The Com- 
modity Credit Corp. had 141 million 
bushels, of .wheat, a record total, 
stored in bins under CCC control, 





U. 8S. .1,247,288 1,324,830 1,676,762 1 
**Unallocated—to avoid 
vidual operations. 
*Includes, in addition to stocks in in- 
terior mills, elevators and warehouses and 
merchant mills, commercial stocks reported 
by Grain Division, AMS, at terminals, and 
those owned by Commodity Credit Corp., 
which are in transit to ports, in bins, ships 
and other storages under CCC control. 
tOff-farm total plus farm stocks. 


indi- 


disclosing 


Stocks of Grains Oct. 1, 1955, with Comparisons 


(thousand bushels) 
































Oct. 1 Oct. 1 July 1, Oct. 1 
Grain and position— 1953 1954 1955 1955 
Wheat 
On? Tarme®: 0... cts de edeso dee wblccbcs be Ure 562,654 429,474 38,241 415,019 
Termimalst, .c¢.¢> odie so «04 eee sbiewakeeenen 342,163 422,772 380,409 448,678 
Commodity Credit Corp.t .......cseseees 42,719 126,228 142,594 140,74¢ 
Merchant: mills® § 0 ic ecvecccsccsovcercues 134,477 158,981 60,144 141,413 
Interior mills, elevators and warehouses* § 458,641 539,307 399,298 593,99 
Rusa. a Vsenhe heb eciceehstune sah 1,540,654 1,676,762 1,020,686 1,739,849 
Hy 
Oa farwe® .«iéscede ews 0 cc Wewnweedecee ce 10,579 14,583 3,686 19,21¢ 
Terminale? ..i cv cshicedsansevvancebeeses 6,240 12,047 6,496 8,932 
Commodity Credit Corpr$ .cccccccnscosss cesecee 1,619 1,589 1,687 
Interior mills, elevators and warehouses* § 3,961 4,319 1,381 7,953 
Total <<. ms Reese yo askde aes 20,780 32,558 16,152 37,788 
Corh— 
On farms® .. . «ssi Bier is <0 sweed ess 329,625 359,346 
Terminalst  .. i os Wb.B at Come a Oban 00 eee ussis 9,365 18,052 
Commodity Credit Corp.t .......ceeeee0- 384,400 467,837 
Interior mills, elevators and warehouses® § 45,400 74,437 
Potal: tea CVE CE eee eat te ek 768,790 919,672 1,024,05 
oO 
On farma® .y. rcimsteshsavedeusteunaeanain é 978,496 1,182,323 249,507 1,292,04 
fermihalt .2..csctscvessautendenarian se 27,122 26,377 15,833 37,581 
Commodity Credit Cormt ....6..ccedeee- 924 9,323 8,512 13,857 
Interior mills, elevators and warehouses* § 68,791 78,555 41,108 87,079 
Tetal 05 chase rows eae tie downs 1,065,333 1,296,578 314,960 1,430,564 
Barley 
Om. farme* .. .nc0rsietes sd mks vitesse aneunene 149,793 226,695 44,041 
Peremvaeeat: 6 AE ees cas cucecueans 14,631 23,495 3,525 
Commodity. Credit Corpsd. .....-..eeceees. 104 3,732 ,487 
Interior mills, elevators and warehouses* § 72,082 101,892 61,385 
Total oo cae dave sever eesss ocdew ticle 236,610 355,814 130,438 396,674 
Sorghum grain— 
QM WAPMIS” oc ccubae Mh Ot kale tks ceodeinl 3,416 3,179 as 5,392 
Potmainalsy - 0.26. COPA ee eee eke es 1,223 5,233 35,538 20,430 
Commodity Credit. Corp.d. ....seeseeseeees 13 2,261 402 3,382 
Interior mills, elevators and warehouses®* § 2,666 11,348 57,18 44,862 
Dotal 20. s0vsisuwss ves Meh eee 7,318 :1°28,021 +7 74,066 


“Estimates of the Crop Reporting Board. tCommeneial stecks reported by Grain Divi- 
sion, AMS, at 44 terminal cities. {Owned by CCC and stored in bins or other storages 
owned or controlled by CCC, also CCC-owned grain in trawsit td’ ports: other CCC-owned 
grain is included in the estimates by. positions, fils. peperting ‘to the Bureau of the 
Census, on millings and stocks of flour, §All off-farm storages not ptherwise designated for 
each grain. **Not available for April 1 nor July 1. Sant 








tions is estimated at a record high of 
1,024 million bushels. This exceeds 
by more than 10% the 920 million 
bushel carryover a year ago. Record 
holdings by CCC in its own bins ac- 
count for more than half the total 
stocks. Disappearance of old corn 
from all positions during the July- 
September quarter was. 553 million 
bushels, about 66. million bushels 
above the disappearance during the 
same quarter a year ago. 

Rye stocks of 37:8 million bushels 
stored in all positions were the sec- 
ond largest of record and 16% larg- 
er than stocks a year earlier. Farm 
stocks of 19.2 million bushels were 
the largest since Oct..1, 1943. Stocks 
on farms and at interior mills and 
elevators accounted for nearly 75% 
of the total stocks. 

Oats stocks of 1,431 million bush- 
els were the largest ever held. The 
record 1955 production was gener- 
ously supplemented by the largest 
carryover of old-crop oats in his- 
tory. About 90% of the Oct. 1 stocks 
were on farms. 

Stocks of. barley in all positions 
were estimated at 397 million bush- 
els, the largest in the 13 years of 
record. Farm stocks of 253 million 
bushels, representing 64% of the to- 
tal, have been exceeded only once 
in the past 17 years, and off-farm 
stocks were the largest of record. 

Stocks of old crop sorghum grains 
in all positions Oct. 1 were estimat- 
ed at 74 million bushels, the largest 
of record. 

About 93% of the current stocks 
were held in off-farm positions and 
mostly represented CCC holdings. 


BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 





Canadian Exports 


WINNIPEG—Canada’s wheat and 
flour export movement for the week 
ended Oct. 20 aggregated 3,339,000 
bu., compared with 4,978,000 bu. the 
week previous. The latest total in- 
cluded 1,037,000 bu. in the form of 
flour of which 311,000 bu. were 
cleared to International Wheat 
Agreement countries. 

Exports of wheat only for the week 
amounting to 2,302,000 bu. included 
only 385,000 for IWA destinations 
made up of 212,000 bu. to Austria and 
the remainder to other countries. 
Class 2 sales listed 1,300,000 for the 
U.K., 373,000 for Poland, 227,000 for 
Italy and the remainder for Hong 
Kong. 
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oO. H. 


Hendriksen 


NAMED — Appointment of O. H. 
Hendriksen as general credit man- 
ager of the Russell-Miller Milling 
Co., Minneapolis, has been announced 
by W. M. Steinke, executive vice 
president. Mr. Hendriksen formerly 
was associated with Fairbanks, Morse 
& Co., with offices in St. Paul. E. 8. 
Decker, who has been vice president, 
credits, of Russell-Miller since 1934, 
will continue as secretary and as- 
sistant treasurer of the company. 





Chicago Bakers Club 
Dinner Set for Nov. 12 


CHICAGO—The Bakers Club of 
Chicago will honor its past presidents 
with the past presidents’ dinner 
dance which will take place Nov. 12. 

A cocktail hour will begin at 6:30 
p.m. in the Bakers Club quarters and 
open house will be held for the wives 
and friends. At 7:30 p.m. the dinner 
will be served in the Louis XVI room 
in the Sherman Hotel. 

Phil Levant, the orchestra leader, 
will be master of cermonies and after 
a stage show the Levant orchestra 
will play for dancing. 

Tables for eight will be assigned 
and reserved with dress attire to be 
optional. The dinner dance will be an 
event for members, their wives and 
guests. 





Wheat Deal Clouds USDA 


Policy on Surplus Sales 


By JOHN CIPPERLY 
Northwestern Miller Washington 
Correspondent 

WASHINGTON — The fog sur- 
rounding U.S. Department of Agri- 
culture sales policies deepened this 
week as the agency sold for export 
nearly 1 million bushels of soft red 
wheat at Gulf ports at a reported 
price of $1.23 bu., f.o.b., unrestricted 
use basis. 

On the same day cash corn at Chi- 
cago sold at $1.21 bu.—which means 
that good grade milling wheat sold 
for export at less than the feed grain. 

The buyers of the USDA wheat 
were reported as C. B. Fox & Co., 
New Orleans, and the Garnac Grain 
Co., New York. Bids were received 
by USDA as low as $1.13 bu., f.o.b. 

Trade sources state that the wheat 
was taken up by the Rank milling 
group in England, an organization 
headed by J. Arthur Rank. 

Bid prices of this wheat were gov- 


erned by the price offerings of simi- 
lar types of French wheat, trade 
sources disclose. 

Further sales of U.S. soft red wheat 
held in export position on the East 
Coast on a bid basis are expected 
this week ‘and may amount to as 
much as 3 million bushels. There is 
no reason to believe that bids will be 
substantially above those obtained 
last week. The major problem in 
these sales is the availability of ocean 
bottoms. In these sales there is a re- 
quirement that the wheat must be 
exported within 20 days from date of 
purchase. 

These sales are short term actions 
to clean out port terminals of rela- 
tively small amounts and do not con- 
stitute a policy direction. But at the 
same time the volatile markets de- 
cline to admit that any government 
can be persuaded to stand still on 
sales policies in face of congressional 
demand to move surpluses. 
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H. J. Schmitt Succeeds 
Fritz Debus as Terminal 


Flour Mills Manager 


PORTLAND, ORE.—Fritz Debus, 
manager of the Terminal Flour Mills 
Co. for the past five years, has re- 
signed, effective Oct. 25, it was an- 
nounced this week by Mark P. 
Miller, company president. 

Succeeding Mr. Debus will be 
Henry J. Schmitt, who will hold the 
titles of vice president and general 
manager. In this capacity he will 
supervise operations of the Terminal 
Flour Mills Co. at Portland and the 
Spokane (Wash.) Flour Mills Co. 
Mr. Schmitt most recently has been 
associated with the Colorado Milling 
& Elevator Co. at Denver, and prior 
to that was with the Preston-Schaf- 
fer Milling Co. at Walla Walla, Wash. 

W. A. Peters will continue as man- 
ager of the Spokane Flour Mills Co. 
and Conrad Luvaas as manager of 
the Mark P. Miller Milling Co., Mos- 
cow, Idaho. Both mills are owned by 
the Terminal Flour Mills Co. 
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Pacific N.W. Wheat 
Protein Up in 1955 


Protein content of Pacific North- 
west wheat is up this year, according 
to tests made by members of the 
Pacific Northwest Section of the 
American Association of Cereal 
Chemists. This is attributed to the 
dry and heavy applications 
of nitrogen - fertilizer. 

The chemists’ report, based on an 
analysis of 3,028 samples, showed 
Elmar the leading variety of white 
club wheat, with a protein content 
of 9.1%, compared with 8.1% last 
year. Brevor jumped from 8.4% last 
year to 9.5%. 

In the common white class, Golden- 
Fortyfold was up from 84% to 
11.5% and Federation up from 10.1 
to 10.7%. 

Among the hard wheats, Baart in- 
creased from 11.4 to 12.4%, but Tur- 
key was down from 10.6 to 105% 
this year. 


season 
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TEXAS EXPANSION 
LOCKNEY, TEXAS—A new build- 
ing for grain storage is now under 
construction by the Patterson Grain 
Co. The building when completed 
will be 80 by 160 ft. and will add 
another 225,000-bu. storage space 
to the 375,000 the company now has. 
The company also. has facilities for 
550,000 bu. of grain at Sterley, Texas. 





LOW HESSIAN FLY 
INCIDENCE 


MANHATTAN, KANSAS — The 
Kansas. Hessian fly population is at 
its lowest ebb in years, reports David 
Matthew, Jr., survey entomologist for 
the Kansas Entomological Commis- 
sion, on the basis of the 1955 summer 
Hessian fly survey which he con- 
ducted in cooperation with Elmer 
T. Jones of the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture. 

Infestations were found in only 
five of the 105 counties in Kansas. 
They were: Marshall county, 1.1%; 
Riley county, 1.1%; Linn county, 
0.5%; Cherokee county, 1.2%, and 
Bourbon county, 5.3%. 

The reduced fiy population ap- 
parently is due to wider use of re- 
sistant varieties, such as Pawnee, 
and to the low humidity and extreme 
drouth at the time the insects laid 
their eggs. 
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George H. Stromme 


Minneapolis Exchange 


Reelects Geo. Wilkens 


MINNEAPOLIS—tThe board of di- 
rectors of the Minneapolis Grain Ex- 
change has reelected George Wilkens 
secretary and head executive staff 
officer. George H. Stromme was re- 
elected treasurer and building opera- 
tions officer and Alvin W. Donahoo 
was reelected assistant secretary and 
educational director at the board's 
recent meeting. 


George Wilkens, a graduate of the 
University of Minnesota, was for- 
merly an “ag” instructor at Jackson, 
Minn., did research work for the 
Federal Reserve Bank of Minne- 
apolis, and joined the Navy in World 
War II. He became associated with 
the Minneapolis Grain Exchange as 
assistant secretary in 1949. 

Mr. Donahoo’s background is in 
agricultural education in Minnesota 
and Iowa. He completed work at the 
University of Minnesota for his Ph.D. 
early in 1955. From 1950 to 1952 he 
was in Bolivia working with the min- 
ister of education of that country to 
set up a training program for voca- 
tional agriculture teachers. Prior to 
that he taught vocational agriculture 
in Iowa for five years and served a 
tour in the Navy as an engineering 
officer. 

George Stromme became associated 


MILLER 


Alvin W. Donahoo 


with the Minneapolis Grain Exchange 
in 1928, working part time while at- 
tending the University of Minnesota. 
He has since held various positions 
with the exchange. He was first 
elected treasurer in 1948. 


Northwest Chemists 
Will Meet Oct. 28 


MINNEAPOLIS—Russell N. Bell, 
Victor Chemical Works, Chicago, 
will speak at the next meeting of the 
Northwest Section of the American 
Association of Cereal Chemists. 

The meeting will be held at noon 
Friday, Oct. 28, in Dayton’s Sky 
Room. 

Mr. Bell’s topic will be “The Use 
of the Polarizing Microscope with 
Prepared Mixes.” His talk will be 
illustrated with slides shown through 
a microprojector. 

BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LiFe 
EUROPEAN WHEAT CROP 

LONDON—European reports indi- 
cate that the 1955 wheat crop in 16 
reporting countries will total 1,228,- 
000,000 bu., about 9 million bushels 
smaller than last year, but 32 million 
bushels higher than 1953. The French 
wheat crop has been estimated at 
308 million bushels against 267 mil- 
lion bushels a year ago. France is 
expected to increase its pressure in 
both wheat and flour export markets. 





CCC Wheat Holdings Listed 


WASHINGTON—As of August 31, 
1955, Commodity Credit Corp. had 
in its inventory 946,929,070 bu. of 
wheat with a total cost value of 
$2,497,503,488. This fact is disclosed 
in a report on the state of the price- 
support program released by the U.S. 
Department of Agriculture. 

Total CCC investment in price- 
support commodities as of Aug. 31, 
1955, was $7,116,855,000—-made up of 
loans outstanding of $1,337,143,000 
(including $209,368,000 of loans fi- 
nanced by lending agencies), and the 
cost value of inventories, $5,779,712,- 
000. As of Aug. 31, 1954, the invest- 
ment was $6,153,291,000 of which 
loans outstanding amounted to $2,- 
208,522,000 and inventories to $3,944,- 
769,000. 

Price-support operations in four 
commodities accounted for the bulk 
of the Aug. 31, 1955, loan total as 
follows: 288,875,548 bu. of corn at 
$451.948 200; 56,985,739 bu. of wheat 
at $120,789,722; 843,938,872 lb. of 
tobacco at $437,845,724, and 1,654,389 
bales of upland cotton at $280,834,155. 

Wheat was the major item in the 
CCC inventory on Aug. 31, with 946,- 
929,070 bu. held by CCC valued at 


$2,497,503,488. Other significant items 
included in the inventories are as 
follows: 577,478,681 bu. of corn valued 
at $983,985,484; 41,903,723 cwt. of 
grain sorghum valued at $115,519,- 
928; 64.127,481 bu. of barley valued 
at $86,116,949; 46,609,302 bu. of oats 
valued at $39,265,356; 233,976,087 lb. 
of dried milk valued at $39,374,965, 
and 6,340,780 bales of upland cotton 
valued at $1,140,977,454. 

This listing includes 454,637,011 bu. 
of wheat currently held as a set-aside 
commodity under Title I, Agricultural 
Act of 1954, Public Law 690. 

The net realized program loss on 
price support operations for the first 
two months of the fiscal year totaled 
$100,563,065. For the same period last 
year the comparable loss was $94,- 
381,733 and for the fiscal year ended 
June 30, 1955 the program loss on 
price-support operations totaled 
$799,061,464. 

Price-support operations of. CCC 
are financed in large part, though not 
completely, by..berrowings. The CCC 
is authorized, -by statute, to borrow 
money as needed. but.as, of Aug. 31, 
1955, the total, borrewing could not 
at any time exceed. in, the aggregate 
$12,000,000,000. > BbOMiG:s 


Japanese Traders 
Visiting Canada 


VANCOUVER—Japan, one of Can- 
ada’s best wheat and barley custo- 
mers, will continue to buy grain in 
Canada as long as the “quality re- 
mains high and the price low.” This 
statement was made by Kyuei Kit- 
sukawa, Japanese vice-minister of 
agriculture, on his arrival in Van- 
couver. 

The minister is heading a delega- 
tion of Japanese barley processors 
who will make a tour of Canadian 
grain centers as guests of the Ca- 
nadian Wheat Board. He said the 
group will inspect Canadian grain 
storing, producing, marketing and 
transportation techniques “and we 
want to buy as much as we can 
afford.” 

Mr. Kitsukawa said that if there 
is a rise in price then Japan will turn 
to Canada’s competitors for more 
supplies than she is buying. These are 
mainly the U.S. and Australia. He 
said Japan does not want to deal with 
Manchuria or China, Their grains are 
not of good quality, he said, and no 
longer attractive price-wise. Some of 
the Japanese dealers want to trade 
with the Communists but the min- 
ister said they are more vocal than 
large in numbers. 

With the minister are two leaders 
of Japan’s grain milling industry, 
Hirozo Saito, managing director of 
Mizuho Pressed Barley Co., Ltd., of 
Tokyo, and Yukio Nomura, business 
manager of the Japan Pressed Barley 
Association, also of Tokyo. Secretary 
to the group, Ryuji Yoshimura, is a 
long time member of the Canadian 
embassy staff in Tokyo and is making 
his first trip to Canada. The party 
will leave here on the return trip to 
Japan on Nov. 7. 

Grain exporters here are particu- 
larly interested in the present Japan- 
ese party since sales of barley to 
Japan in recent years have jumped 
very sharply. The barley is mixed 
with rice to form a substantial part 
of the Japanese diet. 
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C. of C. Committee 
Led by Harry Bullis 


Reports on Depressions 


WASHINGTON — Serious depres- 
sions can be avoided, the Chamber 
of Commerce of the United States 
concludes in a one-year study made 
public recently. 

This unprecedented prospect, the 
Chamber says, is the result of in- 
creased understanding of the busi- 
ness cycle, new methods of stabiliza- 
tion available to both business and 
government, and increasing recogni- 
tion that something can be done to 
avoid serious set-backs. 

The study was conducted by the 
Chamber’s Committee on Economic 
Policy, headed by Harry A. Bullis, 
board chairman of General Mills, 
Inc. The report is entitled, “Can We 
Depression-Proof Our Economy?” 

The study concludes that we can. 
But it warns that control of eco- 
nomic stability cannot be taken for 
granted. It will be effective only “if 
we have the courage to avoid exces- 
sive booms and the wit to use what 
we know.” 

———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF Lire 
150,000-BU. ELEVATOR 

OVERBROOK, KANSAS—A 150,- 
000-bu. elevator will be built by the 
Farmers Union Cooperative Elevator 
Assn. here to supplement the present 
30,000-bu. capacity. 
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OTTAWA — Canadian officials are 
determined to fight for a renewal of 
the International Wheat Agreement 
at the world conference which opens 
in Geneva on Oct. 26, but they are 
not confident that a new agreement 
will emerge. 

The possibility that the agreement 
structure will collapse is being free- 
ly discussed in government and trade 
circles. The opposition voiced in the 
U.K. and by certain factions in the 
U.S. is seen as a retarding influence 
which could have a pronounced effect 
on participating governments’ think- 
ing. 

One Canadian official commented, 
“We think a new agreement is de- 
sirable. But it is quite possible we 
won't get it. That would be unfor- 
tunate. But it will not be an over- 
whelming catastrophe.” 

Canada is ready to reduce prices to 
secure a new pact. Just how far the 
Canadian government is prepared to 
go in this regard has not been made 
clear but observers do not believe 
that the reductions would be of such 
magnitude that they could change 
the rapidly growing antagonism to 
the wheat agreement system. 

As far as Canadian traders are 
concerned, they would be glad to see 
an end of the pact, provided it was 
not followed by equaily stringent 
controls imposed by their own gov- 
ernment or by the governments of 

importing nations. 

A Vancouver trader comments: 
“The world race for business, togeth- 
er with various methods of getting 
around regulations, indicates that un- 
til private traders take over and op- 
erate on the law of supply and de- 
mand, the wheat situation will re- 
main in a chaotic state.” 

Traders instance, in this connec- 
tion, the present grain trade between 
Canada and Japan. Under govern- 
ment control some grain firms, for- 
merly offering to Japan, have dropped 
out of business, leaving it to a few 
international firms who hardly make 
their expenses but continue to bid 
from a prestige point of view and get 
their profits from other lines. The 
(rade claims that sales to Japan have 
been cut so fine that there is only 
a few cents profit on every ton. 

The principles of IWA, Canadian 
traders feel, have been undermined 
by U.S. disposal policies no matter 
how disguised they may be. 

Continuation of IWA is considered 
by some milling executives to be 
disadvantageous to the flour trade. 
They contend that it has worked to 
the detriment of exporters because 
of the imposition of government re- 
strictions and quotas. In some cases 
a government has been the sole im- 
porter, eliminating the private trad- 
er who is in the game as a business 
whereas a government largely oper- 
ates from the point of view of politi- 
cal expediency. 

v ¥ 
U.K, Opposition 

LONDON — Strong opposition to 
U.K. participation in the Internation- 
al Wheat Agreement has been ex- 
pressed in statements issued by the 
National Federation of Corn Trade 
Associations and by the National As- 
sociation of British and Irish Millers. 

The federation statement said: “It 
is felt that the U.K. will be invited 
to join the IWA not with a view to 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


Canadian Hopes for New 
IWA Fade as Opposition 
Grows in U.K., U.S. Trade 


its successful working as originally 
conceived but in order to make it eas- 
ier for sellers to keep their prices 
high. It would be difficult to justify 
British participation in something so 
plainly contrary to their best inter- 
ests and it would bear very hard on 
the British people to be forced to 
subscribe towards the price support 
policies of other and perhaps wealth- 
ier countries through having to pay 
artificially high prices for the raw 
material of its daily bread.” 

The millers’ association says that 
the industry is convinced that a re- 
turn to the agreement could only 
have the effect of making the U.K. 
pay more than a fair market price 
for its imported wheat. 

The statement continues, “During 
Britain’s membership the exporting 
members of the agreement were vir- 
tually in a monopoly position and 
prices remained firmly fixed at the 
maximum. Britain’s abstention from 
the agreement has created a truer 
world market in wheat. Britain’s pur- 
chases of cheaper wheat outside the 
agreement have resulted in cheaper 
flour and a saving of millions of 
pounds to the taxpayer.” 

The association concludes the pres- 
entation of its views by saying that 


the British flour milling industry 
wishes to emphasize its continued 
good-will to the Canadian and Aus- 
tralian producers of wheat with the 
qualification, “So long as their prices 
and quality are right, the industry 
will continue to buy abundantly from 
them.” 

The British government, noting the 
opposition expressed, states that the 
presence of its representatives at the 
Geneva conference does not commit 
Britain to any new agreement which 
may emerge. 
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Report Issued on Trade 


Association Activities 


WASHINGTON—The trade asso- 
ciation department of the Chamber 
of Commerce of the U.S. has an- 
nounced publication of its new re- 
port on association activities. The re- 
port is a statistical summary of the 
activities of 634 associations. 

It contains information covering 
more than 150 different kinds of as- 
sociation services and activities. Data 
about association incomes, size of 
staff and number of members are 
also included. Tables are arranged by 
income bracket, geographic charac- 
teristics and type of members. No 
reference is made to individual asso- 
ciations by name. 

Association executives have been 
sent complimentary copies. Additional 
copies may be ordered from the 
Chamber of Commerce at $1 single 
copy, 75¢ each for two to 24 copies 
and 50¢ each for 25 or more copies. 











U.S. Meeting Fails to Bring 
Satisfaction to Canadians 


WASHINGTON—Surprise was ex- 
pressed in trade circles when it was 
revealed that U.S. officials failed to 
disclose to a visiting Canadian wheat 
delegation, at a meeting in Washing- 
ton, that a special arrangement had 
been made to cover the sale of 800,- 
000 tons of surplus wheat to Brazil. 
Such an omission, they say, casts a 
strange light on Canadian-U.S. rela- 
tions particularly since Canada is one 
of the largest customers for U.S. 
products. 

Another failure to reveal important 
information has now come to light. 
Recently a top official of the Cana- 
dian Wheat Board spent 10 days in 
Washington endeavoring to ascertain 
U.S. policy direction on wheat sales. 
Immediately after his return to Win- 
nipeg he learned that the U.S. De- 
partment of Agriculture had advanced 
its International Wheat Agreement 
subsidy on hard spring wheat. During 
his visit to Washington he had been 
unable to learn that this move was 
contemplated by the U.S. govern- 
ment. 

Opinion varies concerning the U.S. 
position vis-a-vis Canada in these sur- 
plus disposal problems. One school of 
thought calls the U.S. secrecy with 
its biggest customer “deceitful” while 
others contend that it is a natural 
masking of intentions which also oc- 
curs in Canadian circles on occasion. 

The only point of agreement that 
emerged from the joint meeting in 
Washington was the strong probabil- 
ity that USDA will ban wheat ob- 
tained under barter deals from sale 
in the IWA subsidy program. 

The session opened on a sour note 
as it simultaneously was made public 
that the U.S. had sold almost one 
million bushels of soft red wheat held 
at Gulf terminals for export with un- 


restricted use at $1.23 bu., f.o.b. New 
Orleans and Mobile. 

The meeting included an airing of 
Canadian complaints over U.S. sales 
policies, which the Canadians con- 
tend reflect not only the IWA and 
other subsidy payments, but also lib- 
eral terms under Public Law 480 and 
the barter deals in which there is no 
disclosure of the value of wheat ob- 
tained by the bartering principals. 

U.S. officials are said to have noted 
that they were bound by congression- 
al action and had been pushed into 
sales methods obnoxious to the Ca- 
nadians as a result of laws such as 
PL 480. Canadian officials noted simi- 
lar pressure from their Parliament to 
get rid of surpluses. 

Both groups seemed to agree that 
drastic price cutting would probably 
not increase grain exports from 
either country, but the session ended 
with a note that since a common 
agreement had not been reached, 
each party reserved the initiative to 
move to its own advantage in selling 
wheat. In short, the session failed to 
obtain agreement except as to inclu- 
sion of barter wheat from the U.S. in 
IWA sales quotas, and the wheat 
market is now cringing under uncer- 
tainty as the two principal exporters 
survey the field and determine which 
will take the initiative in a possible 
price war, 

Mitchell Sharp, associate deputy 
Canadian minister of trade and com- 
merce, commented that he saw no 
U.S. intention to do harm to Cana- 
dian trade but that the Canadians 
“take a serious view of U.S. methods 
of surplus disposal and the results 
have been damaging to Canadian in- 
terests.” 

Top USDA officials and officials of 


(Continued on page 27) 
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New U.S. Disposal 
Policy Spikes IWA 
Renewal Prospects 


By JOHN CIPPERLY 


Northwestern Miller Washington 
Correspondent 


WASHINGTON — The tottering 
frame of the International Wheat 
Agreement received a punishing body 
blow last week when it was disclosed 
that the U.S. Department of Agri- 
culture had taken a drastic step in 
revising its sales policies for its sur- 
plus commodities in world markets. 
Grain trade sources when informed 
of the radical change in the US. 
sales policy agreed that it was a clear 
decision to dump surpluses of wheat 
and probably cotton in the world 
markets. (See story on page 11.) 


When informed of the shift in the 
U.S. government policy trade observ- 
ers agreed that it was outright dump- 
ing since it is virtually impossible 
to forecast the value of a foreign 
currency some 20 to 40 years from 
now, but they were disposed to call 
the action one in which the U.S. gov- 
ernment accepts the full responsi- 
bility for the foreign currency. 

Grain trade sources in New York 
and on the West Coast are unwilling 
to take this “‘nice Nelly” type of ap- 
proach and clearly dub the action 
as one of outright dumping of U.S. 
surpluses in world markets. 

They expressed shock to learn 
that the Canadian delegation which 
met here last week had not been 
informed of the nature of the Bra- 
zilian U.S. sales plan, saying that 
for some months Canada has been 
holding a price umbrella over wheat 
in world markets and this shift on 
the part of the U.S. carries many 
serious implications in world com- 
modity markets. . 

Although the first impact of this 
new sales policy hits the foreign na- 
tions buying for unstable foreign cur- 
rencies under PL 480—and this policy 
certainly will have to be extended 
to sales under Section 402 of the 
Mutual Security Act—it is expected 
that foreign buyers of U.S. com- 
modities with stable currencies such 
as Holland and Germany may with 
reason ask equivalent treatment for 
those nations which are operating on 
questionable credit. 

Grain trade sources believe that 
the U.S. action in the Brazilian nego- 
tiations concerning maintenance of 
value of the Brazilian currency marks 
the beginning of a precipitous slide 
of commodity prices in world markets 
but also a possible reverse action 
at home, since if world prices slump 
badly it will encourage the USS. 
wheat farmer to seek price protec- 
tion under the loan programs and 
might firm up the domestic market 
for wheat and the other grains. 

But it is now asked in grain trade 
circles: “Of what use will be a wheat 
pact if the U.S. is now openly plan- 
ning to sell its wheat stocks on vague 
repayment terms which set no true 
value on the commodity involved?” 

(Continued on page 27) 





SWEEPERS KEEPERS 


BRAZIL, IND. — Officials of the 
Pennsylvania Railroad said they are 
on the lookout for “grain sweepers.” 
They said that grain left in boxcars 
after they had been emptied is being 
swept out and sold at the market 
price. 
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AT NEBRASKA WHEAT SHOW—A. B. Sparboe, vice president of Pills- 
bury Mills, Inc., Minneapolis, is shown here at left as he spoke at the 1955 
Nebraska Wheat Show held Oct. 20 in Lexington. In the second photo, C. J. 
Ramig of Bayard, Neb., is shown receiving the first place plaque award in 
the sweepstakes division for his entry of certified Cheyenne wheat which 
tested 62.8 lb. Presenting him with the plaque at the right is Charles H. 
Kahn, vice president of the Omaha Elevator Co. of Omaha which donated 


the plaque. 


Nebraska Wheat 


Show Features 
Talks, Contests 


LEXINGTON, NEB. The US. 
government’s concern with reducing 
its big commodity surpluses has led 
to some impractical attempts at solu- 
tion, A. B. Sparboe, vice president of 
Pillsbury Mills, Inc., Minneapolis, told 
the Nebraska Wheat Show audience 
here Oct. 20. 

An example, he said, is the pro- 
gram of exports under Public Law 
480, which permits sales of U.S. prod- 
ucts for so-called “soft’’ currencies. 
While the program helps to move 
U.S. surpluses to foreign markets, at 
the same time it reduces the foreign 
buyers’ opportunities to earn dollars 
which they need to carry on trade, 
he pointed out. 

One of the difficulties in solving 
the surplus problem is that many 
people became accustomed to think- 
ing in terms of the huge exports of 
grains that were made just after the 
war, he said. The situation is vastly 
different today, with many former 
big importers now far more self- 
sufficient in food supplies. Continued 
holding up of U.S. prices despite big 
supplies has encouraged the increased 
production in these countries, he said. 

Mr. Sparboe, commenting further 
on the fallacy of government price- 
rigging, declared that while prices 
can be controlled, value of goods can- 
not. This principle, he said, is one of 
the biggest factors in failure of U.S. 
exports to keep pace with production 
since the “value” placed on our goods 
by importers may be far different 
from the price set by the govern- 
ment. Freeing of prices as much as 
possible from these artificial controls 
would permit quicker adjustment of 
supplies and demand, which in turn 
would help foreign trade, he said. 

The 13th annual show emphasized 
Nebraska's rise in the past decade as 
a producer of quality wheat. Speakers 
pointed out that as late as the early 
1940’s, Nebraska wheat took bottom 
price on the market. By 1946 it was 
topping the winter wheat market. 

Harry R. Clark of the Omaha Grain 
Exchange, president of the Nebraska 
Grain Improvement Assn., said the 
strong gluten quality of Nebraska 
wheat, particularly that of the Pan- 
handle, commands premium prices. 

“Without question,” he said, “Ne- 
braska is the outstanding state for 
high quality red winter wheat so 
much in demand by the bakers.” 


Paul Babue, Chadron (Neb.) Mill- 
ing Co. manager, said that premiums 
to Nebraska wheat growers amount- 
ed to $25 million annually. 

Other speakers included Clyde C. 
Noyes of the University of Nebraska 
Agricultural Extension Service and 
W. V. Lambert, dean of the univer- 
sity’s College of Agriculture. 

Winner of the first place plaque 
award in the sweepstakes division at 
the show was C. J. Ramig of Bayard, 
in Banner County. Mr. Ramig’s prize- 
winning entry of certified Cheyenne 
tested 62.8 lb. 

A Gage County 4-H team won the 
wheat judging contest for FFA and 
4-H boys. The show was co-sponsored 
by the Nebraska Grain Improvement 
Assn. and the Nebraska Crop Im- 
provement Assn. in cooperation with 
the University of Nebraska. 


———-BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


AIB’s Ellen Semrow 
Heads Research Unit 


CHICAGO — Chairman of one of 
three research committees of the 
American Home Economics Assn. for 
1955-56 is Ellen H. Semrow, director 
of consumer service for the Ameri- 
can Institute of Baking. Mrs. Sem- 
row also was chairman of the com- 
mittee for the 1954-55 term. 

All funds available for government 
research in home economics have 
been allocated to food and nutrition 
studies. The AHEA committee has 
therefore embarked on a survey of 
business-sponsored research conduct- 
ed in the home economics depart- 
ments of colleges and universities. 
On the basis of its survey the com- 
mittee will explore means to stimu- 
late further interest on the part of 
business to support this type of re- 
search. 

“BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Dunwoody Institute 
Board Elects Officers 


MINNEAPOLIS — At the annual 
meeting of the board of trustees of 
Dunwoody Industrial Institute, which 
conducts the Dunwoody School of 
Baking and other industrial schools, 
Russell H. Bennett was elected pres- 
ident. 

Other officers named for the Minne- 
apolis institute were: George C. 
Crosby and Henry S. Kingman, vice 
presidents; Harold O. Hunt, secre- 
tary; Joseph R. Kingman, Jr., treas- 
urer, and John A. Butler, assis- 
tant secretary and assistant treas- 
user. Mr. Crosby is new on the list 
of officers. 
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Domestic Sales 


PORTLAND—Cumulative domestic 
sales reported for the week ended 
Oct. 19 are as follows: 2,042 bu. 
wheat, 5,111 bu. barley, 3,172 bu. oats 
and 1,571 bu. rye. 

¥ ¥ 

MINNEAPOLIS — Cumulative do- 
mestic sales reported for the week 
ended Oct. 20 are as follows: 72,213 
bu. wheat, 523,666 bu. corn, 23,134 
bu. barley, 51,025 bu. oats, 73,491 bu. 
rye, 12,676 bu. flax and 126,979 bu. 
soybeans. 

v ¥ 


DALLAS — Cumulative domestic 
sales reported for the week ended 
Oct. 20 are as follows: 8,564 bu. hard 
red winter wheat, 3,572 bu. grain sor- 
ghum, 5,499 bu. barley, 2,789 bu. corn 
and 242 bu. oats. 

v ¥ 

KANSAS CITY — Cumulative do- 
mestic sales reported for the week 
ended Oct. 19 are as follows: 2,838 bu. 
wheat, 59,352 bu. corn, 973 bu. bar- 
ley, 5,641 bu. rye and 4,068 cwt. 
grain sorghum. 


Export Sales 


PORTLAND — Cumulative export 
sales reported for the week ended 
Oct. 19 included 95,339 bu. wheat. 

v ¥ 

MINNEAPOLIS — Cumulative ex- 
port sales reported for the week end- 
ed Oct. 20 included 10,029 bu. wheat. 

¥ ¥ 

DALLAS—Cumulative export sales 
reported for the week ended Oct. 20 
are as follows: 451,848 bu. hard red 
winter wheat, 2,050,000 bu. grain sor- 
ghum and 398 tons of broken rice. 

¥ ¥ 

KANSAS CITY — Cumulative do- 
mestic sales reported for the week 
ended Oct. 19 included 510 bu. wheat. 
In addition, 87,798 bu. wheat were 
sold for use in the non-IWA export 
program. 


CCC Sales and Exchanges 


Summaries of Reports from Commodity 
Stabilization Service Regional Offices 
Detailing Grain and Oilseed Transactions 





Offers 


DALLAS—Bids were to have been 
opened Oct. 25 for 2,050,000 bu. grain 
sorghum. On Oct. 26, bids are to be 
opened for 118,911 bu. oats, and on 
Oct. 27, bids are to be opened for 
783 tons of broken rice to be sold 
for domestic use as feed or for export. 


BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LiFe 


Bakers Plan Request 
To Millers, Wheat 


Board for Support 


TORONTO — The annual meeting 
of Canada’s National Council of the 
Baking Industry will be held in 
Toronto Oct. 31. 

A major item for discussion con- 
cerns the raising of revenue for the 
continuation of the council’s public 
relations work and the maintenance 
of the Bakery Foods Foundation. 
F. A. Riddell, George Weston, Ltd., 
chairman of the finance committee 
is to make a recommendation for a 
new scale of fees to be paid by bak- 
ers. Plans for securing the participa- 
tion of the Canadian milling com- 
panies ii, the foundation’s work will 
be discussed also. Additionally, it is 
proposed to make an approach to the 
Canadian Wheat Board in an effort 
to gain its financial support. 

———BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF Lire 
UNITED STATES GRAIN STOCKS 

Commercial stocks of grain in store and 
afloat at the principal markets of the U.8. 
at the close of the week ending Oct. 16, 
1955, and Oct. 16, 1954, as reported to the 
Grain Branch of the Production & Market- 


ing Administration of the U.8. Department 
of Agriculture in bushels (000's omitted): 
Canadian 
-——in bond— 
Oct. Oct 


-American— 
Oct Oct 
16, 8, 9, 
1954 1955 1954 
448,450 421,783 eee 56 
. 32,398 18,472 eee ces 
35,5628 26,672 06 924 
8,875 12,403 coe 61 
25,691 23,552 eee cee 
Stocks of U.S. bonded grain in store and 
afloat in Canadian markets Oct. 8, fig- 
ures for corresponding date of a year ago 
given in parentheses (000's omitted): corn, 
268 (249) bu 


15, 
1955 
Wheat 
Corn 
Oats 
Rye 
Barley 





NEW TENANTS—Officials of the Minneapolis Grain Exchange welcomed the 
Russell-Miller Milling Co. as a new tenant, when the milling firm moved into 
the exchange building recently. W. M. Steinke (left) vice president of 
Russell-Miller, receives the “key” to the new offices from George Wilkens 
(center), exchange secretary, and Adrian M. Howard, chairman of the 


building committee. 
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Spurt of Buying Pushes | 
Flour Volume Up in S.W.; 
Spring Total Also Fair 


Flour sales reached moderately 
good totals in the Southwest and 
Northwest last week. 

The total in the Southwest, which 
reached 72% of capacity, compared 
with only 19% the previous week, 
was boosted by a flurry of buying 
early in the period. A total of some- 
what less than a million sacks was 
purchased by a few chain bakers. 

The spring wheat flour total, aver- 
aging 70% of five-day capacity, was 
achieved by sales of scattered, small 
lots of patents, fairly brisk sales of 
clears and conversions of hard winter 
wheat flour contracts to springs. 

In the central states only a small 
amount of fill-in buying was done. 
Sales were estimated at about 25% 
of capacity. 

Operations continue heavy, particu- 
larly at Buffalo, where mills are still 
digging away at an accumulation of 
orders resulting from the recent 
strike. Deliveries are said to be 
catching up for the most part, ex- 
cept for mixed car shipments. A 
tight boxcar supply is causing con- 
cern, however. 

On the West Coast sales were re- 
ported good, with export mills oper- 
ating at a good rate. The U.S. Army 
bought substantial amounts there last 
week. Export trade in the Southwest 
remains light. 

U.S. flour production averaged 
107% of five-day capacity, compared 
with 110% the previous week and 
100% in the comparable week a year 
ago. Operations at Buffalo continued 
heavy and showed a gain over the 
previous week. Output in the Pacific 
Northwest also improved slightly, but 
operations were reduced in other 
areas. (See tables on page 17.) 


Northwest 


Minneapolis: Sales of flour by 
spring wheat mills averaged 70% of 
five-day capacity, compared with 69% 
the previous week and 48% in the 
comparable week a year ago. 

As in the previous week, business 
last week consisted of small fill-in 
sales, further conversions of hard 
winter wheat flour contracts to 
springs and a fairly good run of busi- 
ness in clears. 

It had been reported two weeks 
earlier that most of the contracts 
which could be converted to springs 
had already been switched, but ap- 
parently enough remained to ac- 
count for a good portion of the trade 
chalked up in the sale column. last 
week and the week before. 

Most users of spring wheat flour 
have considerable flour yet to be 
ordered shipped, but directions have 
been good lately and the balance is 
being whittled down rather rapidly. 
Much of the heavy shipment recently 
can be attributed to the necessity to 
fill up distribution pipelines which 
were depleted during the Buffalo ele- 
vator strike which cut production 
back sharply at that milling center. 

Wheat prices have advanced furth- 
er, particularly in the higher protein 
categories, and millfeeds have fallen 
back. Thus, flour quotations were up 
9@10¢ sack in the week ending Oct. 
21. 

Family flour trade was routine, 
with no price changes in nationally- 
advertised brands. 

Flour production at Minneapolis 


averaged 98% of five-day capacity, 
compared with 109% the previous 
week and 89% in the corresponding 
week last year. For the entire North- 
west production averaged 109% of 
capacity, compared with 115% the 
previous week and 96% a year ago. 

Shipments from spring wheat mills 
averaged 120% of capacity, com- 
pared with 107% the previous week. 

Quotations Oct. 21, 100-Ib. cottons, 
carlots: Standard patent $6.11@6.22, 
short patent $6.21@6.32, high gluten 
$6.66@6.77, first clear $5.76@6.27, 
whole wheat $6.01@6.12, family $6.35 
@7.50. 


Southwest 

Kansas City: Flour buying interest 
currently is light, after a brief period 
last week when some fair sales were 
made to bakers. Total hard winter 
wheat flour bookings averaged 72% 
of capacity for the period, compared 
with 19% a week ago and 110% a 
year ago. Export sales dropped off to 
a trickle, accounting for about 2% of 
total business. 

A brief flurry of flour buying took 
place early last week when somewhat 
less than a million sacks were booked 
to a limited number of bakers. One 
bakery chain, which had not covered 
nearly as much as the average earlier 
in the year, bought a fair amount, 
and two others took limited quanti- 
ties to cover fill-in needs for nearby 
positions. At the same time there 
was a scattering of 10,000- to 25,000- 
sack sales to independent bakeries 
mostly in the central and east central 
states. 

There was no general interest 
aroused by the buying, and most 
bakers remained indifferent to solici- 
tation. A substantial number of them 
have flour booked ahead into carrying 
charge positions and are not anxious 
to add to their stocks at present price 
levels. Probably there will be no gen- 
eral need of flour developing before 
the first of the new year, and many 
buyers are covered beyond that date. 

Family flour sales have been small, 


MILLER 


and buyers are covered for their 
nearby requirements. Shipping direc- 
tions are reported good to excellent, 
indicating a good fall movement into 
consumption. 

Export trade remains light and con- 
fined to ‘small lot sales to Latin 
America for the most part. This has 
had a depressing influence on export- 
type clears, although the higher pro- 
tein kinds are holding firm, with a 
good demand for a limited supply. 

Mill operations remain at a satis- 
factory level, and shipping directions 
are reported to be generally good. 

Bakery flour prices are off 5¢ from 
a week ago, while there was no 
change reported in family flour values 
and clears were steady to 5¢ lower. 

Quotations Oct. 21, carlots, cottons. 
Kansas City: hard winter wheat short 
patent $5.65@5.75, standard 95% pat- 
ent $5.55@5.60, straight $5.50@5.55; 
established brands of family flour 
$6.25@7.25; first clears $4.40@5.05, 
second clears $4.35@4.40, 1% ash 
clears and higher $3.90@4.30. 

Wichita: Mills operated 5% days at 
capacity last week. Sales, of which 
about 75% was bakery flour, aver- 
aged 83%, compared with 15% the 
preceding week ‘and 59% a year ago. 
Shipping directions were fair to good. 
Prices Oct. 21 were 5¢ lower com- 
pared with the previous week. 

Salina: Demand for flour last week 
was draggy, with prices about 3¢ 
sack lower than the previous week. 
Shipping directions were slow. 

Hutchinson: Independent bakers, 
finding prices more favorable, en- 
tered the market last week, extend- 
ing holdings in some cases as far 
as two to four months. It was not a 
concerted action, being more or less 
on a hit-and-miss basis, but adding 
materially to volume over the past 
several weeks. Other than the brief 
flurry, which came early in the week, 
the general trend was to wait. Fam- 
ily flour sales were extremely light. 
Operations continued at a fairly good 
level with mills operating at 3% to 4 
full days. Outlook is for about the 
same in the week ahead. Prices were 
down 5¢ almost entirely on the op- 
tion wheat market. Quotations, basis 
Kansas City, Oct. 21: hard winter 
family short patent, in cottons, en- 
riched $6.20@6.30, bakers short pat- 
ent, in papers $5.50@5.55, standard 
$5.40 @5.45. 

Texas: The volume of flour busi- 

(Continued on page 24) 





Semolina Blend Sales Restricted; 
Shipments Hold to Fair Volume 


Sales of blended semolina and oth- 
er blended durum products were light 
last week, with shipping directions 
holding to a fair pace but somewhat 
below the level of the previous week. 

Manufacturers of macaroni and 
noodle products purchased only fill-in 
supplies last week. Some are well 
booked ahead, and others continue 
to take only immediate requirements. 
Good demand for durum wheat in 
face of limited offerings pushed prices 
higher at Minneapolis, with the top 
of the range reaching $3.05 bu. on 
Oct. 21. However, prices eased 5¢ 
bu. on Oct. 24. 

The market for macaroni and 
noodles was reported routine by east- 
ern trade sources. More extended 
mild weather this fall appears to have 
slowed movement of macaroni to con- 
suming: channels to some extent. 
Semolina blends of 50% durum and 
50% hard wheat were quoted at $7 
cewt., bulk, Minneapolis, with granu- 
lar blends 25¢ cwt. less and straight 


semolina 80@85¢ cwt. 
the half-and-half blends. 

Production by durum mills was re- 
ported at 98% of capacity last week, 
compared with 107% in the previous 
week. 

Prices for No. 1 durum wheat, 
13.5% moisture or less, at Minne- 
apolis Oct. 21 were as follows: 


higher than 


63 te O4°TD. wh wines. 
68 to 61 FR... vcs 
59 Ib y 


Durum products output as reported to The 
Northwestern Miller by mills representing 
approximately 100% of the total U.S. durum 
capacity, in sacks, based on five-day week: 


5-day wk. Wkly. G 
ca- pro- of ca- 
pacity duction pacity 
Oct. 17-21. .. . 168,500 164,663 9s 
Previous week .. 168,500 *180,461 107 
Year ago - 168,500 201,189 119 
Crop year 
production 
Oct. 21, 1955 2,276,334 
OGk. BE AGE | kin Gia Wap a Wile Wes coins 2,630,933 
*Revised, 
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Millfeed Market 
Trends Lower; 


Mixers Hold Off 


Millfeed prices continued. to show 
an easier tendency, with formula feed 
manufacturers holding back on pur- 
chases because of lighter demand for 
their products. Production of mill- 
feed, while off somewhat from the 
previous week, continued quite heavy, 
and some pressure was exerted on 
prices. 

Demand for formula feeds in the 
Southwest still was rated poor last 
week, with most mills indicating that 
sales were about the same as in the 
preceding period and others calling 
the volume worse. There seemed to 
be no specific explanation for the 
draggy tone to business, although a 
number of manufacturers felt that 
it was a reaction to the continuous 
price declines that have occurred 
since the market hit its peak about 
October 1. 

Another sharp drop in price cards 
took place last week, with various 
types of feeds marked down from $1 
to $2.50. This decline is not likely to 
stimulate confidence in markets at 
the moment, although values are 
about back to where they were be- 
fore the late September bulge. 


Low egg prices and sinking pork 
values also have had a depressing 
effect on buying of feeds, while good 
grass has held back purchasing of 
cattle and dairy feeds. Turkey flocks 
are tapering off, which reduces feed 
volume in that direction. Although 
seasonally trending downward, broil- 
er placements have been running 
ahead of a year ago. 

Mill operating time was off sharp- 
ly last week in nearly all cases, with 
quite a few plants running on a three 
to four-day basis. A few got five to 
six days, mostly because of cattle 
feed runs on sales made some time 
ago. 

Formula feed demand was slow in 
the Northwest last week, with all 
lines of feed affected. 

The slump was considered seasonal 
in most respects, although some feed 
manufacturers feel that the reduced 
rate of buying may be blamed also on 
a generally depressed farm price 
situation. These observers point out 
that because of low prices received 
for cash crops farmers are reluctant 
to spend money for feeds and are 
cutting cash outlays by feeding home- 
grown grains as much as possible. 

This attitude, they say, is making 
it difficult for feed dealers to con- 
vince feeders that formula supple- 
ments are needed for most economi- 
cal production. 

Declines in pork prices have been 
discouraging to hog-raisers, with 
many of them apparently deciding to 
“tough it out” by feeding corn only. 

Egg prices have improved recently, 
and prospects for better laying feed 
demand lie in getting birds housed 
and on full production feeding pro- 
grams. 

Millfeed production by mills in the 
Northwest, the Southwest and at 
Buffalo, representing 75% of the 
combined flour milling capacities of 
those areas amounted to 55,636 tons 
last week according to figures com- 
piled by The Northwestern Miller. 
Production for the current week com- 
pared with an output of 56,797.in the 
previous week and 50,885 in the cor- 
responding week of a year ago. Crop 
year production to date totaled 757,- 
026 tons as compared with 795,188 
tons in the corresponding period a 
year ago. 
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Wheat futures prices declined at 
Chicago and Kansas City but were 
moderately higher at Minneapolis in 
the week ending Oct. 24. Cash wheat 
was slightly easier at Kansas City, as 
well, while Minneapolis cash wheat 
premiums continued to strengthen. 
The futures at Chicago were lower 
principally because of some heavy 
liquidation of long lines, according 
to trade reports. No bullish news has 


developed recently, and with amounts. 


of wheat going into the loan pro- 
gram well below the level believed 
likely to cause tightness in supplies, 
many investors apparently have be- 
come discouraged over prospects for 
an uptrend. However, prices normally 
advance between this time and the 
end of the year, market analysts 
point out. The independent firmness 
at Minneapolis reflected the strong- 
er cash situation at that market. 

Closing prices for wheat futures 
Oct. 24 were: Chicago — December 
$1.99@1.99%, March $2.004%4@%, 
May $1.97@1.97%, July $185%@%, 
September $1.875% ; Minneapolis—De- 
cember $2.30%, May $2.235%; Kan- 
sas City—December $2.08%, March 
$2.10%, May $2.06%, July $1.94%, 
September $1.95%. : 

Good progress of the 1956 crop in 
the winter wheat areas tended to 
keep markets serving that produc- 
ing area on the easy side. Some 
wheat is germinating, and moisture 
conditions are rated good in practi- 
cally all of the territory. 

Exports of wheat continue to run 
ahead of last year, but practically 
all of the wheat is coming out of 
government supplies. Thus, the ef- 
fect of this trade is not felt directly 
by futures markets. In the first three 
months of the crop year exports of 
wheat and flour totaled 70 million 
bushels, the U.S. Department. of 
Agriculture reports. This compares 
with 54 million in the same period 
last year. Canada’s exports, mean- 
while, are lagging some 30 million 
bushels behind last year’s total. 

Sale of almost 1 million bushels 
of soft wheat at the Gu'f last week 
by the USDA at a low price basis 
was interpreted by some traders as 
a start of a mild “dumping” program. 
The sales were made on a bid basis, 
and some 4 million bushels more of 
soft wheat are to be offered on the 
same basis at East Coast ports. 

The report that the U.S. plans to 
sell wheat to Brazil under P.L. 480 
without requiring a guarantee against 
changes in the value of that coun- 
try’s currency was seen as a further 
indication of U.S. intentions to push 
its exports at lower prices. 

Stocks of wheat on Oct. 1 were 
the largest of record, totaling 1,740 
million bushels. The USDA owned 
927 million bushels of this amount. 


Higher Proteins Up 

Receipts of wheat at primary mar- 
kets for the week ended Oct. 20 
totaled 8.9 million bushels, compared 
with 7.1 million the previous week 
and 7.2 million for the comparable 
week a year ago. At Minneapolis re- 
ceipts of all classes amounted to only 
1,206 cars, 62 of which were for CCC 
account. Duluth receipts for the week 
totaled 1,174 cars. 

The demand for cash wheat re- 
mained quite selective. There was a 
narrow demand for lots carrying un- 
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Chicago, Kansas City Wheat 
Futures Off; Minneapolis 
Market Has Firmer Tone 


‘der 14% protein, and the premium 


ranges. in these brackets were l¢ 
lower. 15% protein traded at around 


“the previous week’s levels, with 15.5% 


protein and higher lots, 1@3¢ higher. 
On October 21, ordinary No. 1 dark 
northern spring or No. 1 northern 
spring wheat quoted at 6@12¢ over 
the Minneapolis December wheat 
price, 12% protein 7@13¢ over, 13% 
protein’ 9@14¢ over, 14% protein 10 
@15¢ over, 15% protein 14@18¢ over, 
15.5% protein 19@23¢ over, 16% pro- 
tein 30@38¢ over. The average pro- 
tein content of the hard red spring 
wheat tested during the week was 
14.14% and the durum 12.01%. 

The trading basis on cash durum 
was up 5@10¢ bu. Receipts were light 
to moderate and demand on the whole 
was good. (See table on page 14.) 

The approximate range of cash 
wheat prices at Minneapolis Oct. 21 
is shown in the accompanying table 
together with premiums and discount 
factors: 

No. 1 Northern or No. 1 Dark Northern 

Spring, 58 Ib. 


Ordinary 

11% Protein 
12% Protein 
13% Protein 
14% Protein 
15% Protein 
15.5% Protein 
16% Protein 


38% @2.44\% 
38% @2.44% 
39% @2.45% 
41% @2.46% 
412% @2.47% 
46% @2.50% 
51% @2.55% 
62% @2.70% 
6%, 1¢ each 


over 


bo bo bo be bO be be bO 


Protein premium 
1/10% to 17%. 


Test Weight Premium and Discount Scale 


for 


60 be +». 2¢ premium 
59 Ib. -. 1¢ premium 
57 Ib. 2¢ discount 
4¢ discount 
6¢ discount 
8¢ discount 
0¢ discount 
2¢ discount 
14¢ discount 
16¢ discount 


e 
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Cash Easier 

The undertone of cash markets at 
Kansas City was a bit easier this 
week after a mild display of strength 
earlier. Net gains of %¢ were scored 
in the premium bases on non-milling 
types, but the top of the range re- 
mained unchanged. Mills continued to 
display great indifference to the lim- 
ited offerings, despite a mild pickup 
in new flour business. Other buyers 
were not reaching for grain either, 
and recent CCC sales activities sug- 
gest that exporters will not partici- 
pate in foreign business this year to 
the same extent as last. Hence, ample 
supplies of average quality wheat are 
likely to be available at present price 
levels. For that reason premiums did 
little to resist the option decline of 
3%¢ over the past week. 

Ordinary wheat with protein up to 
11% is quoted at 3@7¢ over the 
December option price of $2.08%. 
Wheat of 11.5% protein sold at 5@ 
16¢ over, unchanged from a week 
ago. At the 12% protein level, pre- 
miums were quoted at 7@26¢ over, 
12% % 9@18¢ over, 13% 11@30¢ over 
and 14% 15@34¢ over, all represent- 
ing net gains of “%¢ on the low end 
compared with a week ago. 

Receipts were slightly larger at 567 
cars, compared with 545 in the previ- 
ous week. 


The approximate range of cash 
wheat prices at Kansas City Oct: 21 
is shown in the accompanying table: 
Dark and Hard 
Dark and Hard.. 


Dark and Hard 
Dark and Hard... 
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CuRRENT Fitour PRODUCTION 


* * 


* * * 


A Statistical Service Provided Continuously for Readers of 
The Northwestern Miller for More Than Half a Century 


WEEKLY FLOUR PRODUCTION, IN SACKS (CWT.) 


. Flour production in principal manufacturing areas by mills reporting currently to The 
Northwestern Miller, with relationship of production to capacity and to the total estimated 
output of all mills in the U.S. expressed in percentages: 


Oct. 17-21, 

1955 
Northwest 759,742 
Southwest 1,393,441 
Buffalo ~* PT 706 
Central and Southeast ,380 
North Pacific Coast »227 


*Previous 


Oct, 20-24, 
1952 
806,560 

1,253,313 
464,233 
572,566 
288,178 


Oct, 18-22, Oct. 19-23, 
week 1954 * 1953 
797,733 
447,831 
593,810 
599,927 
295,224 


705,626 
1,211,565 
612,573 
592,498 
309,305 


786,907 
, 280,033 
583,429 
627,000 
320,221 





Totals > 638,496 
Percentage of total U.S. output 75 
*Revised. 


Percentage of capacity operated in 5-day week— 


Previous Oct. 18-22, 
week 1954 
115 96 
109 93 
Buffalo 125 133 
Central and 105 88 
N. Pacific Coast . b 81 88 


Oct. 17-21, 
1955 


Northwest 
Southwest 


Totals 
*Revised. 


110 100 
SOUTHWEST 
Kansas City 


5-day week 
capacity 


Flour % ac 
output tivity 
309,383 111 
Previous week 309,621 111 
Year ago 261,175 93 
Two years ago .. 27 99 
Five-year average ............. 99 
Ten-year average 92 


Oct. 17-21 


50 Representative Mills Outside of Kansas 
City (Including Wichita and Salina) 


5-day week 

eapacity 
Oct. 17-81 ...c0% 1,021,350 
Previous week . .1,021,350 
Year ago 1,021,350 
Two years ago. .1,021,500 
Five-year average 
Ten-year average 


Flour % 
output 
1,084,063 
1,108,210 
950,390 
1,006,939 


ac- 
tivity 
107 


CENTRAL AND SOUTHEASTERN 


Mills in Illinois, Ohio, Michigan, Indiana, 
Kentucky, North Carolina, Tennessee, Vir- 
ginia, Georgia and eastern Missouri: 
5-day week 

capacity 

570,250 
. 570,250 


Flour 
output 
585,380 103 
599,927 105 
Year ago 671,400 592,505 86 
Two years ago .. 671,400 627,000 93 
Five-year average ..... 85 
Ten-year average 83 


% ac- 
tivity 
Oct. 

Previous 


BUFFALO 
5-day week 
capacity 
475,000 
. 475,000 
459,500 
459,800 


% ac- 
output tivity 
598,706 
593,810 
612,573 


Oct. 17-21 
Previous week 
Véear ago 
Two years ago .. 
Five-year average 


'Yen-year average 


Oct. 19-23, Oct. 20-24, 
9 





3,734,525 3,436,567 3,597,590 
5 15 15 


3,384,956 
75 
Crop year flour pro@uction 
uly 1 to———- 

Oct. 21, 

1953 195 1955 

107 10,948,487 
98 d 20,557,654 
126 5,875,223 
93 i *7,780,066 
92 ; *5,371,894 


102 


Oct; 22, 
1954 
11,167,790 
24,107,952 
8.759,976 
8,771,350 
4,806,645 


50,363,324 53,601,460 


NORTHWEST 
Minneapolis 
5-day week Flour % ac 
capacity output tivity 
237,000 232,36 98 
. 237,000 9,910 109 
232,500 219,089 SY 
Two years ago 282,500 281,944 100 
Five-year average Santan 95 
Ten-year average ........ eo. 90 
*Revised 
Principal 
cluding 
Montana 


Oct. 17-21 
Previous week 
Year ago 


interior 
Duluth, st 
and lowa 
5-day week 
capacity 
454,500 
$54,500 
487,250 
552,000 


mills in 
Paul, 


Minnesota, in 
North Daketa, 


Flour 
output 
527,376 

*537,823 
486,537 
504,963 


% aic- 
tivity 
Oct. 7-24 § 
Previous week 
Year ago 
Two years ago . 
Five-year average 
Ten-year average 
*Revised, 
PACIFIC COAST 
Principal mills on the North Pacific 
Seattle, Tacoma and Interior 
Washington Mills 


5-day week 
capacity 


Coast: 


Flour % ac- 
output tivity 
215,200 187,823 86 
. 215,200 *176,719 82 
-«» 215,000 90 
Two years ago . 230,000 92 
Five-year average 83 
Ten-year average 
*Revised. 
Portland and 
Oct, 17-21 
Previous week 
Year ago 
Two years ago .. 
Five-year average 
Ten-year average 
*Revised. 


Oct. 17-21 .. 
Previous ' week 
Year ago 


Interior Oregon Mills 
138,750 113,404 
138,750 *118,505 
133,200 113,111 
122,000 107,118 


MILLFEED OUTPUT 
Production of millfeed in tons for week ending Oct. 21, and vrior two weeks, together 
with season total of (1) principal mills in Nebraska, Kansas and Oklahoma and the cities 


of Kansas City and St. Joseph; 


-——Southwest*——_,. -———Northwest*—. 
Weekly Crop year 
production to date production to date production to date 


Weekly Crop year 

production to date 
Oct. 415,274 
Prev. 


17-21 
week 


15,335 
116,101 
16,088 
14,240 
16,477 
16,525 
15,153 


407,130 
397,068 
420,101 
425,775 


*Principal mills. **74% of total capacity. 


(2) principal mills of Minnesota, 
Dakota and Montana, including Minneapolis, St. Paul and Duluth-Superior; 
Buffulo, N.Y. Production computed on the basis of 72% flour extraction 


Iowa, North and Gouth 
(3) mills of 


-——Buffalot— --Combined**- 

Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop yr. 
222,514 12,084 
11,985 
11,049 
12,111 


119,238 55,636 
$56,797 
54,431 
50,885 
54,037 
51,036 
50,328 


757,026 


217,887 
234,381 
251,050 
137,670 


TAll mills. 


170,171 
164,359 
262,817 
168,498 
tRevised. 


795,188 
795,808 
939,968 
732,943 





At Ft. Worth, ordinary No. 1 hard 
winter wheat was reported selling 
Oct. 24 at $2.32@2.34 bu., with 13% 
protein bringing $2.34@2.35 bu. De- 
mand was poor, with supplies ade- 


quate. ; 
Exports Quiet 

Export wheat bookings out of the 
Pacific Northwest last week provided 
no new business. Exporters are just 
about caught up on their old book- 
ings and working out their troubles 
of- car shortages, ship delays, etc. 
Japanese buyers in the market for 
some barley last week, taking two 
cargoes out of California, but wheat 


buying has not showed up. Japanese 
buyers have indicated they will be in 
the market the end of this month for 
their purchases for the next quarter. 
There is no indication, however, just 
what this amount will be. Undoubted- 
ly it will depend upon the amount of 
money that is made available. No ex- 
port bookings were made in other 
directions, Fall seeding is progressing 
rapidly under very favorable weather 
conditions. Rains early in the month 
put the ground in excellent condition, 
and a full acreage of winter wheat is 
expected. 
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Cattle on Feed in 
13 States Up 19% 
From Last Year 


WASHINGTON —The number of 
cattle and calves being fattened for 
market shows a marked increase over 
a year ago. 

The U.S. Department of Agricul- 
ture reported this week that the 
number of cattle and calves on feed 
for market in the 13 major feeding 
states on Oct. 1 was about 3,458,000 
head. This represents an increase of 
19% from the previous year, but the 
seasonal decline from July 1 was 4%. 

On July 1 this year, the increase 
was 13% from a year earlier, while 
on April 1 the increase was 12% from 
the previous year. 

The number of cattle placed on 
feed during the past three months 
was substantially larger than last 
year, USDA pointed out. At the same 
time, marketings of fed cattle dur- 
ing the July-September period were 
smajler than last year. 

The 13-state area covered in the 
USDA report on numbers of cattle 
on feed includes nine Corn Belt states 
plus four western states. 

The number of cattle on feed in 
the nine Corn Belt states on Oct. 1 
was 2,615,000 head, up 25% from a 
year ago. However, the Oct. 1 esti- 
mate was 7% below the number on 
feed on July 1. All Corn Belt states 
showed an increase from a year ago. 

Shipments of stocker and feeder 
cattle into the Corn Belt states dur- 
ing July-September were 6% less 
than a year ago. However, inship- 
ments in April-June were up 24% 
from a year earlier. 

In California, the number of cattle 
on feed Oct. 1 totaled 498,000 head, 
compared with 433,000 a year earlier, 
an increase of 15%. Other western 
states for which Oct. 1 numbers 
were reported this year are Texas, 
Colorado and Arizona. 

The Different Classes 

The nine Corn Belt states with 
comparable data show 70% of the 
cattle on feed consisting of steers, 
compared with 69% Oct. 1, 1954. 
Heifers made up 24%, compared with 
23% a year ago, while calves were 
5%, compared with 7%. Other classes 
consisted of only 1% both vears. 

In California, the number of steers 
on feed Oct. 1 was 378,000; heifers, 
105,000; calves, 10,000; cows and 
others, 9,000, The number of steers on 
feed in Texas Oct. 1 was 37,000; 
heifers, 27,000; calves, 19,000; cows 
and others, 1,000. Colorado numbers 
were: steers, 66,000; heifers, 99,000; 
calves, 1,000. Arizona numbers were: 
steers, 65,000; heifers, 14,000; calves, 
15,000; others, 1,000. 

Marketing Plans 

Cattle feeders in the 13 states 
where estimates were made this year 
indicate that they expect to market 
about 73% of the cattle on feed dur- 
ing the next three months, with 28% 
in October, 22% in November, and 
23% in December. 

BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE——— 

DOUGHNUT FIRM EXPANDS 

QUINCY, MASS.—Dunkin’ Donuts, 
Inc., Quincy, Mass., operator of road- 
side doughnut shops, is currently en- 
gaged in an expansion program. The 
firm makes available franchise op- 
portunities and will continue its pol- 
icy of erecting and operating shops. 
The shops specialize in doughnuts 
and coffee on the premises as well as 
in “take out” service, according to 
William Rosenberg, president of the 
company. 
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BUFFALO GRAIN TRAFFIC 
DELAYED 


BUFFALO — Grain shipments via 
the Barge Canal have been hampered 
by high water caused by recent heavy 
rains. Exports have been held up 
pending the arrival of fleets to load 
cargoes. Reports from Locks 8 and 
12, near Troy, N.Y., indicate it may 
be several days before traffic can be 
resumed. The fleets have been held 
up since Oct. 14. On Oct. 17, eleva- 
tors here were clogged with 29,200,- 
000 bu. of grain and local sources 
said in view of the continued flow 
of shipments down the lakes a con- 
siderable amount of this total grain 
in storage must be moved to relieve 
pressure at this port. 





Average Support 
Price on Corn 


Will Be $1.58 Bu. 


WASHINGTON—The U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture has announced 
that the national average support 
price for 1955-crop corn will be $1.58 
bu. This is the same as the minimum 
support price announced for the 1955 
crop on March 24, 1955. 

Minimum county support rates for 
1955-crop corn announced on July 28, 
1955, also will be unchanged. 

In announcing the minimum sup- 
port price on March 24, the USDA 
stated that if a combination of the 
corn parity price as of Oct. 1, 1955, 
(the beginning of the marketing 
year) and the supply percentage as 
of that date so indicated, the sup- 
port price would be increased but not 
lowered. Neither the Oct. 1 parity 
price nor the supply percentage esti- 
mate as of Oct. 1 indicates an in- 
crease in the previously announced 
level of support. 

The minimum support price level 
was set in March at 87% of parity 
in accordance with legislative pro- 
visions for a variable support level 
on the basis of the estimated supply 
of corn. 

To be eligible for corn price sup- 
port in the commercial producing 
area, producers must be in compli- 
ance with corn acreage allotments. 
Ear or shelled corn to be eligible for 
support must grade No. 3 or better 
except that corn grading No. 4 only 
because of test weight will also be 
eligible for support. 


When acreage allotments are in 
effect for the commercial area, as in 
1955, the support rate for each county 
in the non-commercial area is 75% of 
the rate which would apply if the 
county were in the commercial area. 
There are no acreage allotments in 
the non-commercial area. 
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Eastern Flour Firm 


Moves to New Office 


CAMBRIDGE, MASS. — Sands, 
Taylor & Wood Co. has opened its 
new warehouse and office in West 
Cambridge, Mass., the event coming 
on the hundredth anniversary of the 
company’s founding. 

The Sands company, distributor of 
flour and other food products in the 
New England area, is owned and di- 
rected by Walter E. Sands, president, 
a descendent of the firm’s founder, 
Benjamin Sands. The company’s new 
address is 130 Fawcett St., Cam- 
bridge 38. 


October 25, 1955 





STOCK WINNER — Receiving his certificate representing a share of Pills- 
bury stock, W. H. Ringwall (right) manager of the Columbia Baking Co., 
Atlanta, Ga., talks with George Pillsbury, bakery division vice president of 
Pillsbury Mills, Inc., who reminds him that he now will be receiving a dividend 
which has recently been increased to $2.50 annually. Mr. Ringwall was one 
of 30 winners in Pillsbury’s daily stock drawing, conducted during the Baking 
Industry Exposition in Atlantic City. By registering at the Pillsbury booth 
all bakery owners, employees and members of their families became eligible 
for the daily awarding of five shares of stock. 


Pillsbury Stock 


Winners Announced 


MINNEAPOLIS —A complete 
list of winners in the daily stock 
drawing contest held at the Pillsbury 
Mills, Inc., booth during the Baking 
Industry Exposition of Atlantic City 
has been announced. The daily draw- 
ings, open to all bakery owners, em- 
ployees and members of their families 
who registered at the Pillsbury booth 
during the exposition, attracted 
thousands of registrants. 

The daily winners were (Oct. 1) 
Mrs. W. H. Niebling, Pajaro Valley 
Bakery, Watsonville Cal.; W. H. 
Ringwall, Columbia Baking Co., At- 
lanta, Ga.; Mrs. G. E. McConnell, 
McConnell’s Bakery, Nashville, Tenn.; 
Roy Fox, Jr., Fox Baking Co., York, 
Pa., and J. R. Stanley, Richmond 
Baking Co., Richmond, Ind. 

Oct. 2: Mrs. F. J. Brown, Brown’s 
Bakery, Defiance, Ohio; Paul S. 
Maier, Maier’s Bakery, Reading, Pa.; 
Paul Beyer, Paul Beyer’s Bakery, 
Toledo, Ohio; Mrs. Raymond H. 
Yackel, Fischer Baking Co., Asbury 
Park, N.J., and Margaret Luedke, 
Fairlawn Home Bakery, Fairlawn, 
N.J. 

Oct. 3: Dan Morrice, Gars Bakery, 

74 S. Orange Ave., Newark, N.J.; 
Mrs. Walter Prediger, Prediger Bak- 
ery, Inc., Green Island, N.Y.; Joseph 
Albert, A. T. V. Bakery, Reading, 
Pa.; Nick Fischer, New York Bakery, 
Cleveland, Ohio, and Mrs. B. George, 
White Star Bakery, Shickshinny, Pa. 

Oct. 4: Stephen Rebelle, Steve’s 
Donut Shop, Somerset, Mass.; E. W. 
Ingram, Jr., White Castle System, 
Columbus, Ohio; Mrs. Albert Ricci, 
Dainty Bake Shop, Providence, R.L.; 
Russell E. Knepp, Lady Fair Bakery, 
Miami, Fla., and Joseph D. Rugeriis, 
Jr., American Baking Co., Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

Oct. 5: M. Dunsworth, Dunsworth’s 
Bakery, Fort Madison, Iowa; Mrs. N. 
Weichbrodt; Sibley Lindsay & Curr 
Bakery, Rochester, N.Y.; Frank Kar- 
bom, Spaulding Bakeries, Bingham- 
ton, N.Y.; George Burny, Burny 
Bros. Baking Co., Chicago, Ill., and 
Celia Field, United Baking Co., Inc., 
New Britain, Conn. 

Oct. 6: Oscar Lowy, Florence Pas- 
try Shop, New York, N.Y.; Mrs. W. 
W. Philbrook, Cushman Baking Co., 


Portland, Maine; Mrs. J. C. Trefz, 


Jim’s Butter Gem Bakery, Takoma 
Park, Md.; Sidney Schindler, Michel’s 
Bakery, Philadelphia, Pa., and G. C. 
Phillips, Pastry Shop, Onancock, Va. 

In addition to their shares of stock, 
each winner received a copy of Pills- 
bury’s latest annual report and a 
letter of welcome from George Pills- 
bury, division head. 
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Wheat Test Plots 
Planted in Nebraska 


LINCOLN, NEB.—Wheat improve- 
ment test plots are being planted in 
16 Nebraska counties this fall. These 
test plots include a variety test, fer- 
tilizer test and farmers’ samples of 
wheat obtained in the cooperating 
counties by county agents. 

The wheat variety and fertilizer 
tests are a part of the outstate test- 
ing project of the Nebraska Agricul- 
tural Experiment Station. The farm- 
ers’ sample wheat improvement tests 
are one of the activities conducted 
by the Nebraska Grain Improvement 
Assn. 

A total of 1,062 individual farmers’ 
samples of wheat was obtained from 
the 16 cooperating counties. In addi- 
tion, county wheat drillbox surveys 
were conducted in Box Butte and 
Gage County with more than 100 
samples obtained from farmers’ drills 
in each county. 

A portion of each farmer’s sample 
of drillbox survey sample is being 
planted in the county test plot and 
another portion of the sample is be- 
ing planted in the Master Nursery 
at Lincoln. These plots will be care- 
fully checked next spring for purity 
of variety, freedom from rye, and 
graded on the basis of suitability for 
use as seed. 

The wheat improvement test plots 
are located in the following counties: 
Richardson, Johnson, Lancaster, Fill- 
more, Colfax, Madison and Gage in 
eastern Nebraska; Hamilton, Harlan 
and Buffalo in central Nebraska, and 
Hitchcock, Perkins, Lincoln, Deuel, 
Sheridan and Box Butte in western 
Nebraska. 





Field plot meetings will be held at 
each test plot prior to harvest next 
June or July to enable farmers to 
see which varieties and fertilizers per- 
form the best and how their samples 
of wheat compare with others in the 
county. 
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WASHINGTON—Enrichment pro- 
visions and a specification of 6% non- 
fat dry milk ir U.S. Army bread pro- 
duced an exchange of varying opin- 
ions between the office of the quarter- 
master general of the U.S. and in- 
dustry spokesmen. 


The Army recently issued specifi- 
cations for bread which include a 
requirement of 6 Ib. of nonfat dry 
milk solids per 100 lb. of flour. 


An original specification included 
in a tentative draft of a so-called 
“purchase description” stated that all 
white bread and rolls, whole wheat, 
part wheat, rye and raisin bread, 
offered for sale to the Army, would 
have to meet enrichment regulations. 
It is now understood that the Army 
will agree to enrichment only on 
white bread and rolls. 

The latest indication from the 
quartermaster general, Maj. Gen. 
Kester L. Hastings, is that the Army 
expects to stand by its recent order 
under which commercial white bread 
purchased for military establishments 
must contain not less than 6% of 
nonfat dry milk solids. 


Gen. Hastings reportedly made a 
vigorous presentation of the Army’s 
position. The Food Service Branch 
of the U.S. Quartermaster Corps has 
been concerned about the fact that 
there has been no change in bread 
specifications since 1937, it is claimed. 
Staff members insist that it is Army 
policy to supply the Armed Forces 
with the highest quality of baked 
bread obtainable. While conceding 
that the average commercial! loaf may 
be only slightly over 4%, army 
spokesmen have claimed that enough 
bread is being made with 6% to 
justify specifying it. They have also 
emphasized that this level has the en- 
dorsement of the Food and Nutrition 
Board of the National Research 
Council, and that this formula has 
been used in garrison bread since 
1942. 


John T. McCarthy, chairman, na- 
tional affairs committee, American 
Bakers Assn., has criticized this speci- 
fication as unfair and unrealistic, de- 
claring that recent surveys indicate 
an average use of a little better than 
4%. 

Mr. McCarthy’s letter to 
Hastings states in part: 

“A recently issued Army specifica- 
tion for bread includes a requirement 
for 6 lb. of nonfat dry milk solids 
per 100 lb. of flour. 

“The results of this specification 
mean that the bakers of most of the 
freely demanded bread in the U.S. 
will find their leading products unac- 
ceptable to the Armed Services. 

“We believe this specification is un- 
fair and unrealistic, perhaps even not 
in accordance with the methods un- 
der which the Armed Services func- 
tion in the purchase of common use 
items, in that it requires a change 
in customary trade practices without 
any indication of conditions or facts 
which justify such demand for change. 
We believe, on the basis of the best 
nutritional advice available to us, that 
commercial enriched white bread pro- 
vides all known nutrients required for 
use in the garrison rations. 

“Most bakers in large scale pro- 
duction use less than 6 Ib. of nonfat 
dry milk solids per 100 Ib. of flour 
(recent surveys indicated 4+ lb. per 
100 lb. of flour). Problems in the 
manufacture of bread and experience 
with consumer acceptance of our 
product dictate this formula—not the 


Gen. 
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Army Bread Enrichment Issue 
Resolved; 6% Milk Still Debated 


economies of the cost of the addi- 
tional milk. 

“The new requirement by the 
Quartermaster Corps will necessitate 
special dough batches and breaks in 
the production schedule to allow for 
separation of the special bread and 
distortion of time schedules to allow 
for slower fermentation and baking 
time of such special batches. This is 
certain to cause an increase in the 
bid prices for bread and may even 
make it impossible for the Armed 
Services to obtain small orders or im- 
mediate needs for emergency require- 
ments. 

“With the diversified dietary pro- 
vided for all members of the Armed 
Services, it is not necessary that 
bread should be made a carrier of 
nutritional values over and above the 
standards of identity now in existence 
for enriched white bread.” 


BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


California Firms Make 


Deal on 3 Elevators 


SACRAMENTO, CAL. — The Pa- 
cific Mill & Elevator Co. of Artois, 
Cal., has completed a long term lease- 
purchase agreement with Stockton 
elevators for grain elevators located 
at Artois, Corning and Rotavele. 

Announcement of the deal was 
made jointly by Ted Hermann, pres- 
ident of Pacific Mill & Elevator, and 
Curtice Rocca, president of Stockton 
Elevators, at the conclusion of sev- 
eral weeks of negotiations. 

Stockton Elevators will operate 
Pacific Mills’ facilities as Northern 
California Elevators. Worth Bayles 
of Biggs will be manager and Jack 
Springer will be plant superintendent 
of Northern California Elevators. 

Mr. Rocca said the plants will be 
operated as public facilities for the 
service of farmers in the communities 
and for the grain trade. Both public 
and government-approved storage will 
be available. 


Pacific N.W. to Get 
New Bread Wheat 


PULLMAN, WASH.—Release of a 
new hard red winter wheat variety— 
Columbia—for seed increase in Wash- 
ington and Oregon promises to help 
low rainfall sections in the area get 
back into production of high-protein 
bread-type wheat, according to Dr. 
M. T. Buchanan, director of Wash- 
ington State College’s experiment 
stations. 

Dr. Buchanan said that Columbia 
has passed final milling and baking 
trials. He said foundation seed is be- 
ing released jointly by experiment 
stations of the two states. 

Columbia is a Rex-Rio by Nebred 
cross developed at the Oregon State 
College Sherman branch experiment 
station at Moro. It has a bearded, 
common type head with brown chaff 
and is resistant to both common and 
dwarf smut. The new variety has 
typically fine Turkey straw but is re- 
sistant to lodging, and has shown 
greater resistance to “blasting’’ than 
has Rio. 

The limited seed supply, Dr. Bu- 
chanan said, has been channeled to 
growers selected for rapid seed in- 
crease to meet demands for commer- 
cial seed supplies next year. 

The new wheat is recommended for 
production primarily in low rainfall 
areas “where it is desirable to swing 
from soft wheat production back to 
bread-type wheats,” Dr. Buchanan 
said. 

Large plantings in recent years of 
high-yielding soft white wheats have 
piled up a surplus of soft wheats and 
brought local shortages of hard 
wheats for both domestic needs and 
export markets. Regional millers now 
import most of their bread-type 
wheat or flour from the midwest. 

Columbia yields 10 to 15% higher 
than Rio and other hard winter varie- 
ties that had been edged aside 
through inability to meet yields of 
soft wheats. The new variety is more 
winterhardy than the leading soft 
wheats and is easier to harvest due 
to a slight height advantage in ex- 
tremely dry areas. 








Ed M. Peterson 


APPOINTED—Ed M. Peterson has 
joined Arkell & Smiths, manufactur- 
ers of multiwall and specialty bags, 
as a flexible packaging sales repre- 
sentative, it has been announced by 
Ernest E. Heath, flexible packaging 
sales manager. Mr. Peterson, form- 
erly with Scioto Paper Co., Colum- 
bus, will work under the direction 
of Tom L. Jones, Arkell & Smiths 
central sales manager, out of the 
company’s Columbus office. 





Laub Baking Co. 


Formed in Cleveland 


CLEVELAND — The Laub Baking 
Co., catering to the grocery and res- 
taurant trades, has been formed in 
Cleveland. 

The Laub firm was formed follow- 
ing the purchase by the French Bak- 
ery Co. of the wholesale business of 
Omar, Inc., which until 1953 was the 
Jacob Laub Baking Co. 

The Omar house-to-house operation 
in Cleveland is not affected by the 
change. 
















HORATIO ALGER STORY—A writer 
for the. Schuyler (Neb.) Sun has 
found what she considers a_ true 
Horatio Alger success story in the 
business life of Gerald Ehernberger, 
who recently celebrated the 60th an- 
niversary of his entrance into the 
grain and milling industry. At the 
age of 16 Mr. Ehernberger became 
office boy for Wells & Nieman, later 
the flour milling firm of Wells-Abbott- 
Nieman Co., Inc. For three years 


before that he had been chore boy — 


at the home of the milling company’s 
Chauney Abbott, a job he held while 
he attended school. His chores in- 
cluded tending the horses, milking 
the family cow, cleaning the stables, 
shoveling snow, bringing in fuel, car- 
rying out ashes and polishing Mr. 
Abbott's shoes. After this period he 
had worked for a time in a brick- 
yard and on a hay-baling job. These 
experiences encouraged him to try 
flour milling which, with the grain 
business he engaged in subsequently, 
became his life work. From office boy 
he advanced to bookkeeper. Steadily 
through the years he grew in knowl- 
edge of the flour and grain business 
until he entered executive ranks as 
secretary-treasurer, then became vice 
president, president and manager. In 
1928 he left the milling company, 
and a year later he organized the 
Golden West Grain Co., operating in 
Columbus. In later years he became 
widely interested in farm lands, his 
present holdings including 1,293 acres, 
some irrigated, some dry land. 

Mr. Ehernberger was married in 
1906 to Anna E. Shonka. There are 
three sons, Adrian G., Lumir J. and 
Gerald R., all of whom are associated 
with their father in the Golden West 
Grain Co. Adrian G. was for several 
years with Valier & Spies at St. 
Louis. 

Last year Mr. Ehernberger was one 
of 18 Nebraskans to receive the Ak- 
Sar-Ben Good Neighbor Award for 
having performed “unselfishly for the 
benefit of his neighbors.” Active in 
raising funds for Memorial Hospital 
some years ago, he served as that 
institution’s president until March of 
1955. He is vice president and a di- 
rector of the Farmers and Merchants 
Bank of Schuyler. His benefactions 
to his own and to other churches 
have been numerous. 

Mr. Ehernberger was born Apr. 22, 
1879, on a Colfax County farm near 
Clarkson, Neb. He was one of 11 
children in the family of John and 
Katerina Ehernberger who, with 
their eldest son, had migrated to 
the U.S. from Bohemia in 1875. The 
son was ill when they arrived and 
the mother remained with him in 
New York City while the father 
walked all the way to Racine, Wis., 
where he went to work in a brick- 
yard. The family reached Nebraska 
by way of Chicago in 1878. 

The Schuyler Sun’s interviewer 
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ends her Horatio Alger story in this 
way: 

“I think the closing chapter of this 
story should be in the words of the 


man himself. He sat in the light, 
airy porch of his spacious home and 
I think he was musing to himself as 
much as talking to me when he said: 
‘I always had a faith in God and 
Divinity and the teachings of Jesus 
Christ. Honesty, integrity and the 
Golden Rule, applied to everyday life 
and business transactions, together 
with the faith of our friends, has 
carried us through our 60 years and 
made us what we are today. For this 
Wwe give thanks,-and may God bless 
all of you’.” 

“Somehow,” concludes the author, 
“I wanted to tip-toe out of that 
homey place. I felt I had rubbed 
elbows with a man who had gone 
through a lot of living and who had 
struggled to the top of his chosen 
field of endeavor.” 


CO-OP MANAGEMENT—Martin A. 
Abrahamson, director of Federated 
Cooperated Services, addressing the 
third annual School of Cooperative 
Managers in Lubbock, Texas, recent- 
ly stated that among the main rea- 
sons for the failure of cooperative 
enterprises were: 

1. Cooperatives were set up too 
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hurriedly without full knowledge of 
existing need. 

2. Organizers made too extrava- 
gant promises. 

3. Members expected the impos- 
sible and were not properly advised 
as to what cooperatives could do. 

4. Bylaws failed to provide for a 
rotation of directors. 

5. Co-ops failed to provide for ade- 


quate accounting, auditing, bonding 
and control of operations. 

@®e@ 
PIONEER GRISTMILL — Roto 


Magazine of the Sunday Oregonian, 
Portland, Ore., has discovered, 
“tucked away in the canyon of lovely 
Cedar Creek, a tributary of the 
Lewis River eight miles upstream 
from Woodland, Wash.,” a gristmill 
built 80 years ago, on a land grant 
dating from the term of President 
Grant. “It’s still sturdy,” reports 
Roto, “perhaps because of the stout 
wooden pins holding together the 
hand-hewn logs and timbers. A dam 
built in the narrow gorge near the 
mill diverted water into a flume to 
supply power, but it was removed 
in 1937 on orders of the Washington 
State Game Commission. By 1905, 
all the grist mill machinery had been 
removed. Since then, it has been 
variously a feed mill, shingle mill 
and machine shop. 








Looking Backward 
into the Files of The Northwestern Miller . . 








75 Years Ago: 


The seventh annual convention of 
the Millers National Assn., prede- 
cessor of the Millers National Fed- 
eration, was held in Cincinnati con- 
currently with an international ex- 
hibition of flour milling machinery 
and equipment and of flour and grain 
products. Writing of the occasion a 
quarter of a century later, William 
C. Edgar then editor of The North- 
western Miller, thus described it: 

“Anno Domini 1880, the month 
June, the weather hot, the place 
Cincinnati, Ohio, and the occasion 
the First Grand Millers’ Interna- 
tional Exhibition, as it was modest- 
ly heralded in its advertisements, 
which further announced that it 
would continue for four weeks, un- 
der the auspices of the Millers Na- 
tional Assn., and would be held ‘in 
the Magnificent Permanent Exposi- 
tion Building.’ 

“A woodcut of this imposing edi- 
fice accompanied the text, showing 
a highly ornamental structure, in 
which square towers terminating in 
tall peaks, mansard roofs surmount- 
ed by iron railings, arched entrances, 
reached by imposing flights of steps, 


combined to produce the ornate and 
florid effect then considered highly 
desirable in buildings intended for 
such purposes. 

“On the peak of the steep-roofed 
central building, towering far above 
the main entrance, stood a huge 
winged figure, blowing an enormous 
trumpet, and from every spire, of 
which there were many, fluttered a 
flag or pennant. The wood engraver 
had done his best to make the scene 
in the street facing this flamboyant 
structure spirited and attractive. 
Gentlemen in curious headgear, ac- 
companied by ladies carrying para- 
sols and wearing odd-shaped dresses, 
thronged the pavements; small street 
cars, drawn by horses, shared the 
street with every conceivable va- 
riety of vehicle from the one-horse 
buggy to the open-top carriage with 
its prancing pair of high-stepping 
bays. 

“Here were to be exhibited, again 
to quote the advertisement: ‘Six 
200-Horse Power Automatic Cut-off 
Engines (the Largest Display ever 
made in the World), Seven Com- 
plete Mill Jobs in Operation, One 
Thousand Different Machines in 
Motion, Grand Displays of Grain 
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and the Products of the Soil by the 
different Railroads, Boards of Trade 
and States and Famous Brands of 
American and European Flour.’ 

“This ambitious enterprise, an- 
nounced as the ‘first grand exhibi- 
tion,’ was in fact the first, last and 
only one of its kind, the result of 
peculiar conditions in the milling 
industry which have never recurred. 

“The purifier, originally a French 
invention, had been adopted and was 
in general use in America. This, as 
its mame _ signifies, removed the 
specks of bran, the crease dirt of 
the wheat berry and various flinty 
particles form the flour, vastly im- 
proving its quality and color. To this 
innovation had subsequently been 
added by the foremost millers of 
America the use of either chilled 
iron or porcelain rolls (the ques- 
tion of which was the better for the 
purpose was still in dispute), dis- 
placing partially, and threatening en- 
tirely to displace, the millstone 
which from time immemorial had 
been universally used for grinding 
wheat into flour. 

“The latter invention had enorm- 
ously increased the capacity of mills. 
Together the purifier and the rolls 
had accomplished what was there- 
after to be known as ‘the milling 
revolution’ which, its possibilities 
still unrealized, was to sweep out of 
existence many thousands of millers, 
either because of their delay in ac- 
cepting the new order of things and 
thus missing their opportunity, or 
their inability to finance the cost 
of rebuilding or remodeling their 
plants, or, finally, because they found 
it imposible to meet the new compe- 
tition that followed the revolution. 

“Contemporaneous with this 
change, which had come about with- 
in a very short time previous to 
1880, and was still in the experi- 
mental stage, the American mill 
building and mill furnishing trade, 
which had been practically dormant 
for generations, suddenly awoke to 
feverish activity. New methods of 
milling were evolved and vigorous- 
ly advocated by their inventors; 
new machines of all kinds designed 
to fit into the revolutionized method 
of making flour were invented, pat- 
ented and put upon the market. Mil- 
lions of dollars were spent during 
this period in experimentation, much 
of it uselessly. So called ‘world- 
beaters’ in mill machinery appeared, 
were tested and usually discarded. 
Many mills were rebuilt according 
to the latest ideas, only to be re- 
modeled within a year according to 
a still more recent notion.” 

Washburn, Crosby & Co.’s “Su- 
perlative” brand won the gold medal 
in the flour competition, the silver 
medal went to its “Extra” and the 
bronze medal to “Parisian,” thus 
giving all the prizes to Washburn, 
Crosby & Co. for the best flour 
shown. Other awards were made for 
lower grades of spring wheat flour. 
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A BULLISH DISPOSAL POLICY 


EWS that the National Advisory. Council, a 
N body closely associated with the cabinet, 
has ordered special treatment for Brazil in the 
purchase of 800,000 tons of surplus wheat could 
provoke a bullish tendency in the market. This 
tendency would be even more pronounced if the 
same monetary concession should be extended to 
other countries buying under the terms of Public 
Law 480 with their own currencies. 

Of immediate concern is the effect on the 
domestic market, for farmers are likely to move 
more wheat into loan program protection, thus 
reducing the availability of supplies on the free 
market. 

The news that the U.S. has come out into the 
open with what will be generally recognized as a 
clear-cut dumping policy is hardly news in the 
accepted sense. For some time it has been ap- 
parent that a development of this nature was 
imminent. Faced with a congressional mandate to 
reduce surpluses, the U.S. Department of Agri- 
culture must have felt that dumping was clearly 
indicated, even though, with this acceleration, 
the surplus of wheat is so great as to put balanc- 
ing of supply and demand many years away unless 
there should be a crop failure in North America 
or in some other major wheat producing area. 

Trade opinion indicates some concern for the 
Canadian position. For a long time Canada has 
held an umbrella over the world market and the 
U.S. has benefited from this protection. Canada, 
too, is one of the best customers of the U.S., and 
retaliation of any kind would be grievous. 

The recent sale of more than a million bushels 
of soft red winter wheat at the fire sale price of 
$1.23 was the backbreaker. It indicated the shape 
of things to come. Now that the U.S. appears to 
be letting the chips of its surplus disposal pro- 
gram fall where they may, it is an understatement 
to say that there are misgivings and mixed emo- 
tions in the marketplace. 


BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


THE FARM “BALANCE SHEET” 


HE current political “farm depression” is 
-_ vulnerable to material deflation when viewed 
against the following items of information made 
public under the heading, “Facts Important to 
Farmers,” by True D. Morse, under secretary of 
agriculture and president of the Commodity 
Credit Corp.: 

There is record high 
income. 

Farmers have not shared fully in the great 
prosperity of the Nation, but more farm products 
are being consumed because of high level incomes. 

The parity ratio dropped 19 percentage points 
from the 1951 peak to January, 1953. It has since 
declined 9 points to 85. Thus far in 1955 it has 
held between 84 and 87. 

Per capita income of farm population from all 
sources dropped $66 (7%) from the 1951 peak to 
1953. Income declined $26 in 1953 as compared 
with 1952. Income increased $3 in 1954. Income 
per farmer is 11% more than in 1950. 

Gross farm income will have declined an esti- 
mated 11% from 1952 through 1955. The 1955 
income is expected to be above 1950. 

Total value of all farm assets is $163 billion, 
down $3 billion from peak. 

Total debt of farmers is $18 billion, up $2 
billion from 1953. Debt of farmers is 11% of 
their assets. Farmers own enough quick assets 
such as cash and bonds to more than pay their 
debts. (These are totals and do not reflect in- 
dividual farm debt situations.) 

About 7 out of 10 farmers have no mortgage 
debts. Over 80% of mortgaged farms are mort- 
gaged for less than 50% of market value. Over 


business activity and 
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one half were mortgaged for less than 30% of 
value. 

Land values are going up—are record high. 
After a 3-year decline, the average per-acre value 
of farm real estate is now back at the record peak 
level of November, 1952. 

Farm machinery purchases are up over 20% 
as compared with last year. 

Livestock and livestock products bring to 
farmers about 55% of their income. Except for 
wool and dairy products there are no price sup- 
ports in this area of production. 

“Basic crops” bring farmers about 24% of 
their income. Present government investment in 
price supports in basic crops is $6 billion. The 
total of accumulated government surpluses and 
support loans is $7 billion. 

Basic crops bring farmers more than 40% of 
their income in 11 states: North Carolina, 67%; 
Mississippi, 57; Arkansas, 54; South Carolina, 53; 
Kentucky, 49%; Montana, 48; Arizona, 45; Louis- 
iana, 44; Texas, 42; Tennessee, 42%; and Kansas, 
40. 

Basic crops bring farmers 10% or less of their 
income in 15 states; 15% or less of their income 
in 23 states. 

Production and consumption of farm products 
is now nearly in balance. 

Farm surpluses are expected to gradually 
work down starting in 1956. Costs of “programs 
primarily for stabilization of farm prices and 
income” in recent years have been: 1950 $487 
million, 1951 $624 million, 1952 $306 million, 1953 
$330 million, 1954 $963 million, 1955 $1,300 mil- 
lion (estimate). 

Exports reached the peak during the 1952 
fiscal year of $4.053 billion. In the 1953 fiscal year 
they dropped 30% to $2.819 billion, and in the 
1955 fiscal year they increased 11% over 1953 to 
$3.143 billion. 

Farm surplus disposals by the government in 
recent fiscal years have been: 1953, $520 million; 
1954, $1,424 million; 1955, $2,115 million. 

It can safely be concluded that, except as its 
political apologists, for campaigning purposes, 
throw in the sponge for it, U.S. agriculture is 
far from a financial receivership. 


——BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


“PROTECTIVE” FOOD VILLAINS 


HE illness of President Eisenhower has 

centered public press attention on heart and 
circulatory diseases. Thousands of newspaper 
columns have been written explaining the why 
and the how of such disabilities. 

In this process the finger of suspicion is pointed 
again at animal fats as a prime cause of blood 
vessel deterioration. Although this is not a new 
theory or one that medicine fully accepts as a 
proven fact, a very large number of reputable 
physicians believe in it and practice accordingly. 
Naturally, this theory is getting a lot of publicity 
now, too. 

The Kansas City Star, for example, recently 
lent a front page column to the exposition of this 
principle in an interview with a well-known visit- 
ing medical lecturer, Dr. William Dock, who 
maintained that the case is proved that “foods 
rich in animal fats—fresh eggs, whole milk and 
its golden butter, and tasty, fat-streaked meat— 
are the villains in an opulent American diet that 
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invite blood vessel deterioration by loading the 
vessels with more fatty cholesterol than they 
can stand.” 

Professor Dock does not expect the American 
people to make an abrupt and substantial change 
in eating habits as a result of the indictment of 
animal fats, but over extended periods such in- 
fluences often do affect the national dietary a 
little at a time. As millers well know, the creep- 
ing increases in consumption of the rich foods 
have played an important role among the factors 
that have lowered the per capita consumption of 
flour a bit at a time continuously for more than 
fifty years. 

If the diet can be too rich, if the “protective” 
foods lose some of their glamor, may not the 
pendulum some day soon begin to swing back 
toward plainer fare in which bread will provide 
a larger share? 


BREAO IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


“A STAGNATING INFLUENCE” 


OVERNMENT price fixing, says the Master 

of the Grange, is a stagnating influence in 
the market place, and what the Master of the 
Grange says is surely as noteworthy as the con- 
trary dictum of any Marxian economist in Wash- 
ington. 

In his great organization's news leaflet, Hershel 
D. Newsom, who is the Master of the National 
Grange, is quoted as saying: 

“To continue with a program of farm relief 
such as we now have is to guarantee further 
imbalance in production, heavy drains on the 
federal treasury, and such a continued growth 
of bureaucratic controls as will virtually assure 
that American agriculture will remain imprisoned 
in the nation’s economic cellar. It seems perfectly 
clear to me that a satisfactory way of supporting 
agricultural income can be found in some indirect 
manner that will take the stagnating influences 
of the government, as a price fixer, out of the 
market place. No small group of human beings 
in the world is capable of replacing the extremely 
delicate function of the market place in determin- 
ing the consumption needs and demands of people 
everywhere. Price is the only sound way of de- 
termining the end use of a product based on 
quality. What we need is an American price for 
American farmers in our own primary markets, 
and the right to compete fairly—without export 
subsidy at taxpayers’ expense — in world and 
‘secondary’ markets.” 

The “wheat certificate” program, supported by 
the Grange, aims at such a form of “domestic 
parity” as would put agriculture in line with in- 
dustry and labor, which maintain an American 
price and wage level regardless of their policies 
in meeting foreign competition. 


BREAO iS THE STAFF OF LIFE——— 


The philosophy of the big lie, used in a big 
way by Hitler and now in even a bigger way by 
Soviet Russia, appears also to have its devotees 
in Washington and the political farm bloc hinter- 
lands, where opponents of the flexible price sup- 
port program proclaim that this device has been 
reducing farm income. The fact is, of course, as 
the whopper-telling gang well knows, that the 
flexible price support program will not go into 
effect until Jan. 1, 1956. Under the current rigid 
90% of parity support for basic farm commodi- 
ties, the price paid to farmers for supported 
commodities has been consistently lower than 
the price supp. t levels available, a fact that 
seems to be plausibly explainable only by con- 
cluding that the magic of 90% of parity has been 
much over-rated or has lost its influence on prices 
as mountainous surpluses have over-awed the 
market places. 
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Foreign Commentary... By George E. Swarbreck 





FAO Domination 


A leading Canadian agriculturist 
has predicted that within the next 
10 years the Food and Agriculture 
Organization of the United Nations 
will become a world department of 
agriculture, with authority to super- 
vise international trading practices 
in agricultural commodities. 

Explaining his theories, H. H. Han- 
nam, president of the Canadian Fed- 
eration of Agriculture, said that FAO 
will become an agency of world gov- 
ernment in food trading because a 
chaotic world market resulting from 
uncoordinated national food policies 
would have an increasingly serious 
effect on national economies. The 
piling up of unmarketable food sur- 
pluses would finally lead governments 
to participate fully in an internation- 
al system of regulation, he declared. 

Mr. Hannam was speaking at the 
ceremonial 10th anniversary meeting 
of FAO in Quebec. The meeting was 
organized by the U.S. and Canadian 
governments to celebrate the FAO 
decennial. 

Despite Mr. Hannam’s_ opinion, 
there are some in the U.S. who see 
this centralization as a dangerous 
threat because of the inherent impli- 
cations of political domination. 

This viewpoint was voiced by 
Joseph O. Parker, legislative consult- 
ant of the National Grange, Wash- 
ington, who spoke at the same meet- 
ing. Mr. Parker charged that the UN 
is trying to make the programs of 
FAO and other specialized agencies, 
as well as their funds and actual 
operations, subject to central super- 
vision. The parent organization also 
wanted to have these special pro- 
grams administered through the UN 
resident-agent in each country con- 
cerned. 

The move, Mr. Parker revealed, 
was being made by the UN without 
consultation with the agencies and it 
would result in political domination 
by the UN of the technical programs 
conceived by FAO. 


Socialist Empire 


Centralization is a growing disease. 
The countries of the free world are 
finding that their governments are 
insistent upon stricter control of in- 
dustrial affairs from the center. Cen- 
tralized control is not the preroga- 
tive of the Communists though it is 
an idea that stemmed from social- 
istic minds. 

Central supervision has not been 
wholly successful in Russia, as wit- 
ness the failure of many of the col- 
lective farms to hit their crop targets. 
These failures were blamed upon ab- 
sentee control. Yet the Communists 
persist and their centralization ideas 
are spreading beyond their own 
borders 

A report from London says that 
Communist China and the Soviet Un- 
ion are planning a fully socialist agri- 
cultural empire in the center of Asia, 
with wheat as the predominant crop 
in Russia and cotton in China. This 
agricultural area is to support an 
industrial concentration. 

Two provinces have been chosen 
for the project —Sinkiang and Ka- 
zakhstan. The utlimate object of the 
plan is the spearheading of a drive 
to extend Communist influence in the 
Middle East and Muslim Asia. The 
undernourished peoples of these areas 


find attraction in the Communist 
promises of food for all, an important 
plank in their propaganda platform. 
The prospect of a full stomach is 
more appealing than ideological hap- 
piness in the form of democratic free- 
dom. The Russians know they have 
a good card to play but the American 
government is repeatedly trumping it 
with the free movement of its surplus 
wheat into countries where it is most 
needed. 


Ban U.K. Imports 


The British are becoming increas- 
ingly concerned at the state of their 
gold and dollar balances for it is 
upon the maintenance of a safe re- 
serve that their prosperity depends 

One man wrote to the editor of the 
London Times with the statement 
that imports of grain were too costly 
for the British dollar-wise, and he 
made the somewhat naive suggestion 
that all imports should be banned 
during the months of July, August 
and September. This would compel 
the millers and the feed manufac- 
turers to use only home grown grains 
and help.the farmers move their 
crops quickly. 

Ainslie D. Fairclough, president of 
the National Association of Provender 
Millers of Great Britain and North- 
ern Ireland, was quick to point up 
the stupidity of this plan and the 


lack of knowledge that lay behind 
such a proposal. 
Many of the large processing 


plants, Mr. Fairclough said, require 
upwards of 1,000 tons of grain a day 
to keep them running. If all the home 
grown grain which is sold off farms 
in 12 months could be made available 
in three months, it would not be 
sufficient to fulfill the demand for 
animal feedstuffs. Moreover, trans- 
portation difficulties would be too 
great to permit the handling of the 
amount that would be available. The 
importers have to arrange their 
freight many months ahead because 
of the heavy demand. In a year when 
the harvest was late or damaged, 
it would be impossible for the trade 
to get supplies from overseas at short 
notice. 

Such a ban, Mr. Fairclough said, 
would cause chaos in the world's 
grain and freight markets and among 
farmers who grow livestock. 


Uruguay Exports 
Uruguay is a small but important 
factor in the world wheat and flour 
export markets. The amount avail- 
able for sale in overseas countries 
is not large but enough to cause the 
regular exporters to lose business. 
Trade reports indicate that next 
year the country will have a large 
exportable surplus. Farmers have 
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Maple Leaf Combines U.S. 
And Toronto Export Offices 


TORONTO — Maple Leaf Flour 
Mills, Inc., of New York, is trans- 
ferring its offices to Toronto, effec- 
tive Nov. 1, 1955. The company is 
the export subsidiary of the Maple 
Leaf Milling Co., Ltd., of Toronto. 


Maple Leaf established its first ex- 


port office in New York in 1915, un- 


_der the direction of W. H. Harrison. 


Mr. Harrison was succeeded in 1921 
by W. C. Duncan who, in turn, was 
followed by Clifford E. Soward, now 
vice president and general manager 
of the parent company. H. K. Moore 
has managed the company in New 
York since 1930 after service in the 


British West Indies and Latin Ameri- 
can markets. 

Mr. Moore will be retiring at the 
end of this year after 36 years with 
the company. 

The Maple Leaf management be- 
lieves that centralized control of ex- 
port business at the company’s head 
office in Toronto will benefit the or- 
ganization through concentrated sales 
effort and closer contact with the 
various departments concerned with 
exports. 

Export management will be di- 
rected by John L. Cavanagh, general 
export manager. 
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AUSTRALIAN SALES DRIVE 


MELBOURNE — The Australian 
Wheat Board has decided to under- 
take a sales drive in order to im- 
prove its overseas wheat and flour 
export business. The board’s general 
manager, C. J. Perrett, is to visit 
London with the object of tighten- 
ing up the sales organization. On the 
journey to London he will meet the 
board’s agents in Bagdad, Damascus, 
Beirut and Cairo. 

On arrival in London, Mr. Perrett, 
in company with a member of Aus- 
tralia’s London wheat.committee, will 
make personal calls on the British 
millers and will meet the representa- 
tives of Germany, Poland and India. 





completed the sowing of wheat and 
though there has been a decrease of 
10% in the area sown, better yields 
are expected to help maintain the 
output. A crop of 820,000 tons, the 
same as this year, is predicted. 


Egyptian Silos 


Silos for storing 70,000 tons of 
wheat and other grains are to be 
built at Cairo and Alexandria, Egypt 
American and Swedish experts have 
been called in by the National Pro- 
duction Council to supervise the 
preparation of the technical specifi- 


cations and general conditions of 
tender. 
The project will cost $4 million. 


The contract for the construction is 
to be thrown open to international 
bidding. 





BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Loans Arranged on 
Canadian Farm 
Stored Grain 


WINNIPEG The government of 
Canada will back bank loans on farm 
stored grain in the three prairie 
provinces. This was made known by 
C. D. Howe, minister of trade and 
commerce in Ottawa on Oct. 19. In- 
dicating that arrangements would be 
similar to those made in 1951, Mr. 
Howe stated that details had not 
been worked out but that he ex- 
pected they would be made known 
before Nov. 15. At that time farmers 
could loan up to $1,000. 

Mr. Howe’s announcement has left 
much to speculation. Rumors suggest 
that interest on the loans will not 
exceed 5%, but government officials 
in the three prairie provinces and 
western farm leaders contend that 
this is an excessive rate of interest 
in view of the fact that the conges- 
tion in country elevators does not 
permit the producers to make normal 
deliveries and obtain needed cash. 
Some believe that the loans should 
be made interest free and that they 
should be made through the Canadian 





Wheat Board. Others feel that, if 
the loans are made through the 
banks, the interest rate should be 


much lower than that rumored. 

Though details have not yet been 
announced there is a strong feeling 
that the loans will carry high in- 
terest rates. Some observers suggest 
that this may be a government move 
against inflation and at the same 
time deter producers from commit- 
ting themselves to loans that may 
not be required to the full amount 
available under the plan. 

This suggestion is protested by 
some farmer leaders who contend 
that $1,000 may be sufficient for the 
small operator, but wholly inadequate 
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to meet the needs of large operators 
who have been unable to deliver any 
grain from the 1955 harvest. 

J. G. Gardiner, federal minister of 
agriculture, feels that the provision 
of the guaranteed bank loan will 
meet with the needs of most western 
farmers requiring cash advances on 
farm stored grain. Admitting that 
some groups, advocating interest- 
free loans, might not agree with the 
arrangements, Mr. Gardiner sug- 
gested that they were wrong in their 
appraisal of the situation. Interest- 
free cash advances through the wheat 
board had been advocated, but this 
was not possible, Mr. Gardiner said. 
He pointed out that the wheat board 
had to borrow money to function and 
that if cash on farm stored grain 
was advanced to producers it would 
have to be borrowed and the interest 
charged against the farmers’ grain 
in that particular pool year. Under 
such conditions, Mr. Gardiner con- 
tended, a farmer not applying for an 
advance or loan would be helping to 
pay the interest for the producers 
who did. 





FLOUR OUTPUT 


Continued from page 11) 





was off 3.3% from the total of 19,- 
733,000 sacks in September last year. 

The September daily average of 
908,000 sacks represented an increase 
of 12.2% over the August average of 
809,000 sacks. However, it was down 
3.4% from the average of 940,000 
sacks in September last year. 

Buffalo Average Down 

As a result of the mill tie-up, the 
daily average at Buffalo in Septem- 
ber was down from the already low 
August average. The September aver- 
age was 40,300 sacks, off 25.3% from 
the August average of 54,000 sacks. 

Other milling centers and regions, 
however, showed increases over Au- 
gust. In some cases, there were 
marked increases as mills offset in 
part the limited production at Buf- 
falo 

The September average for Minne- 
apolis was 56,800 sacks, up 29.3% 
from the August figure of 43,900 
sacks. Interior northwest mills re- 
porting production figures to the 
Miller had a September daily aver- 
age of 108,100 sacks, up 29.9% from 
the August average of 83,200 sacks. 
For the entire Northwest Minne- 
apolis plus interior mills reporting to 
the Miller—the average was 164,900 
sacks in September. This represented 
a gain of 29.7% over the August 
average of 127,100 sacks. 

Southwestern Output 

Kansas City mills showed a daily 
average in September of 63,000 sacks, 
up 24.2% from the August average 
of 50,700 sacks. Interior southwest 
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=. . , 
WINS TROPHY — Receiving the 
trophy he won for low net at a re- 
cent golf outing for all members of 
the general sales and Chicago sales 
offices of Chase Bag Co. is E. K. Lud- 
ington, Jr. (right), vice president of 
the company, from the New York 
executive office. E. E. Foster, adver- 
tising manager for Chase in Chicago, 
is shown making the presentation. 
W. N. Brock, vice president and gen- 
eral sales manager, won the cup for 
second low net, and R. N. Conners, 
executive vice president, and Howard 
Gill, manager of the Textile Bag 
Manufacturers Assn., were awarded 
consolation prizes. More than 25 men 
took part in the outing held at the 
Thorngate Country Club in Deerfield. 





mills reporting to the Miller pro- 
duced at a daily average rate of 214,- 
700 sacks in September, 13.7% more 
than the August average of 188,800 
sacks. For the entire Southwest— 
Kansas City plus interior mills re- 
porting to the Miller—the September 
average was 277,700 sacks. That was 
15.9% larger than the August aver- 
age of 239,500 sacks. 

Central and southeastern mills re- 
porting to the Miller recorded a Sep- 
tember daily average output of 120,- 
900 sacks, 12.3% more than the Au- 
gust average of 107,600 sacks. 

North Pacific Coast mills reporting 
to the Miller also showed a gain. The 
September average was 64,200 sacks, 


up 7.1% from the August average of, 


59,900 sacks. 


BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


New Sheave Line 


MILWAUKEE — A new line of 
lightweight ‘“Texlite’ sheaves for 
fractional horsepower and light duty 
industrial drives has been announced 
by D. H. Lory, manager, of the 
“Texrope” drive section of Allis- 
Chalmers Manufacturing Co. The line 
includes single-groove sheaves in 
both bushed and bored-to-size con- 
struction with “A” section grooving 
or combination “A-B” grooving. 





Canadian Wheet, Oats and Barley 


Over 60) Elevators in Manitoba, 
Saskatchewan and Alberta. 


UNITED GRAIN GROWERS, LTD. 
Winnipeg, Manitoba 
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EASTERN CANADA FLOUR MILLS LTD. 
Best Canadian Hard Spring Wheat Flours 
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Cartier 
Cables — Eastmills 





“Lasalle” 
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‘ MONTREAL, CANADA 











_uc, JAMES RICHARDSON & SONS 
=e GRAIN MERCHANTS, SHIPPERS 
AND EXPORTERS 


¢ HEAD OFFICE — WINNIPEG, CANADA « 


Domestic & Export Offices: TORONTO, MONTREAL, WINNIPEG, 
VANCOUVER & OTHER PRINCIPAL CITIES IN CANADA 
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CABLE ADDRESS "JAMESRICH” 





BRAZILIAN DEAL 


(Continued from page 11) 





only for Brazil but for Japan, Yugo- 
slavia, India and Pakistan. Conceiv- 
ably, it could affect the U.K. buying 
of edible fats later this year. 

If the Brazilian precedent is not 
so applied, then the U.S. will lay it- 
self open to accusations of discrimi- 
nation. This is admitted in govern- 
ment circles. 

Up to this time ICA has held firm- 
ly to the requirement that it would 
only finance USDA surplus commod- 
ity stocks on the basis of a foreign 
currency maintained at the value at 
the time of sale. Now that the Bra- 
zilian demand has been accepted by 
the National Advisory Council there 
appears to be no alternative but to 
go along with the ruling if ICA is 
to obey the congressional direction 
that it must use not less than $300 
million of its appropriated funds for 
the export of surpluses in the current 
fiscal year. It is certain that other 
foreign buyers will expect nothing 
less than the terms offered to Brazil. 

USDA officials, questioned on the 
matter, said they were not aware of 
the council’s decision, but at the same 
time they admitted that the congres- 
sional fiat under which they are 
working is little less than a mandate 
to “dump” agricultural surpluses. 


Canadians Not Informed 


The details of the Brazilian deal 
were not made known to the mem- 
bers of the Canadian government 
delegation which met with USDA 
officials in Washington last week to 
discuss wheat sales in the export 
market. The Canadian authorities 
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have complained that the U.S. policy 
is harming their trade. On learning 
of the Brazilian situation top Ca- 
nadian officials expressed surprise. 

Mitchell W. Sharp, Canadian asso- 
ciate deputy minister of trade and 
commerce, when told of the Brazilian 
deal on his return from Washington 
to Ottawa, said that his government 
“would be deeply disturbed on receipt 
of this news.” 

The Brazilian transaction was per- 
tinent to the discussion with the Ca- 
nadians. However, USDA officials say 
that the details of the deal have not 
been published and consequently could 
not form part of any official document 
before the joint conference. 

USDA is reported as willing to 
make concessions to Canada in the 
matter of wheat export sales gen- 
erally but it is inconceivable that 
the planned terms of the Brazilian 
transaction can be offset through any 
concessions the U.S. may be willing 
to allow. 

The inference is that the U.S. has 
now been brought into the open as 
a dumper of surpluses to meet the 
creeping paralysis of surplus agri- 
cultural commodities. 


Wa. CHARLICK, LTD. 
FLOUR MILLERS 
Specializing In Exports 
ADELAIDE, SOUTH AUSTRALIA 
Cables: “Cityflour’’ Adelaide 





Cable Address—MILPRODS, Winnipeg 
MILLING PRODUCTS LTD. 
P. O, B. 767 
Winnipeg, Man., Canada 
Exporters of 
Grain, Flour and Allied Products 
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it’s wise to buy quality! 
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Good judgment has guided Ogilvie Flour Mills for 
more than a century and a half of leadership in the mill- 
ing of fine flour. It’s good judgment that causes Ogilvie 
to select only the choicest wheat. . . that combines their 
skill and knowledge with some of the most modern 
milling equipment in the world, to produce the unvary- 
ing high quality that their customers expect of the name 


Ogilvie Flour Mills intend to continue ‘using good 
judgment ... the same good judgment that tells you 
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There is a lot to be said for 


GOOD JUDGMENT 
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Manufacturers of Ogilvie Flour—Ogilvie Ready Mixes 
—Ogilvie Vita-B Wheat Germ Cereal—Ogilvie Oats 
—Ogilvie “Miracle” Feeds for livestock and poultry. 


THE OGILVIE FLOUR MILLS CO., LIMITED 


Mills at: Montreal—Fort William— Winnipeg — Medicine Hat—Edmonton 
Cable Address: OGILVIE MONTREAL—all codes used 
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Flour Sales 


ummaries from Leading Markets 


Prices reported in The Northwestern Miller's market reviews are for flour packed 
in 100-Ib. cotton sacks unless otherwise specified. Mill list prices are quoted in 
the principal manufacturing centers and sales prices in the larger distributing centers. 
They represent average wholesale levels and do not take into account high or low 
extremes at which occasional individual sales may have been made. 





(Continued from page 16) : 


ness last week was still very low, 
although there was a slight improve- 
ment over the previous week, and 
amounted to 15 to 20% of capacity. 
Running time still averages about 
four days a week. Prices were un- 
changed except that bakers flour was 
10¢ lower. Quotations Oct. 21: extra 
high patent family $6.80@7.10, stand- 
ard bakers, unenriched $5.90@6; first 
clears, unenriched $4.80@4.90, deliv- 
ered Texas common points. 

Oklahoma City: Bookings were 
mostly in small lots last week. Direc- 
tions were good. Prices closed un- 
changed on family flour and 5¢ lower 
on bakery. Quotations, delivered 
Oklahoma points, Oct. 22: Carlots, 
family short patent $6.45@6.85, 
standard patent $6.15@6.35; bakery 
unenriched short patent $5.90@6.10, 
95% standard patent $5.80@6, 
straight grade $5.75@5.95. Truck lots 
higher on all grades. 


Central West 


Chicago: Flour buyers remained 
aloof from any sizeable purchase in 
the central states during the week 
ending Oct. 22, millers report. Gen- 
erally speaking, only small amounts 
of flour for immediate or nearby ship- 
ment, mostly for fill-in, were pur- 
chased. Total sales were estimated at 
around 5% of five-day milling ca- 
pacity. 

Most trade observers believe that 
the turn of the year will have to be 
rounded before anything of a spec- 
tacular nature occurs in flour buying 
circles. The largest bakers appear to 
be firmly booked for the next month 
or two, or even further, and, barring 
unusual market action, are likely to 
stay on the sidelines. 

Shipping directions remain fairly 
good, and were excellent for family 
flour. Promotion programs on large 
bag sizes have produced good results. 
No bookings to speak of were made, 
since the trade is booked through 
January. 

Quotations Oct. 22: Spring top pat- 
ent $6.35@6.55, standard $6.25@6.45, 
clear $5.40@6.25; hard winter short 
$5.90@6.05, 95% patent $5.80@5.90, 
clear $5.70; family flour $7.65; soft 
winter short $6.73@6.85, standard 
$5.75@6.03, clear $4.70. 

St. Louis: Flour sales last week 
were small, local mills reported. Pur- 
chases were mostly on a _ hand-to- 
mouth basis. Some family flour re- 
placement buying was developing, 
but it was not heavy. Most bakers 
continued in a firm waiting mood, 
hopeful of lower costs. 

Shipping directions were fairly 
good. Demand for clears and low 
grades was tapering off. Packaged 
goods demand was excellent. 

Quotations Oct. 21: In 100-lb. cot- 
tons: family top soft patent $6.50, 
top hard $7.60, ordinary $6. In 100-Ib. 
papers: bakers cake $6.75, pastry 
$5.05, soft straights $5.20, clears 


East 


Boston: The local flour market 
drifted slightly lower last week with 
a scattered exception here and there. 
Trading was dull and uninteresting 
in the main as most operators were 
content to hold to their aloof posi- 
tion as far as action was concerned. 
Several mill agents reported, how- 
ever, that a couple of the chains had 
contracted for substantial amounts 
of southwestern flour at price reduc- 
tions also offered to the general 
trade. 

On the springs and the soft wheat 
flour, most houses were fairly well 
booked and as a result showed little 
interest in offerings at current quo- 
tations. 

Closing prices showed springs were 
unchanged to 6¢ net lower for the 
week. Hard winters finished 4¢ low- 
er. On the soft wheat flours Pacific 
advanced 5¢ on the outside of the 
range while eastern straights dipped 
5@10¢. 

Quotations Oct. 22: spring short 
patents $6.90@7, standards $6.80@ 
6.90, high gluten $7.34@7.44, first 
clears $6.67@6.87; hard winter short 
patents $6.49@6.59, standards $6.29 
@6.39; Pacific soft wheat flour $6.37 
@6.52, eastern soft wheat straights 
$5.37@5.57, high ratio $6.27@7.37, 
family $7.82. 

Buffalo: Flour mills here are still 
digging away at the pile of orders 
caused by the strike, but they are 
in pretty good shape now, with the 
exception of mixed cars of flour which 
take more time for delivery. 

The boxcar situation is still tight 
and causing concern, but mills have 
been able to scrape through with- 
out shutting down because of a lack 
of cars. 

One spokesman said the shortage 
will not be alleviated until there is 
an increase in freight car building. 
Railroads now are scrapping obsolete 
cars faster than new cars are being 
delivered to them. The shortage is 


further aggravated by the high rate 
of national carloading. 

During the week spring wheat flour 
was up 5¢. Sales were nominal and 
mostly on a fill-in car basis. Con- 
sumers are not in a forward book- 
ing mood. Many of them have sub- 
stantial backlogs acquired during the 
last go-around, and some are look- 
ing for lower price levels before they 
buy. 

Kansas wheat flour was off 1¢. 
Sales also were nominal. Consumers 
are heavily booked, and the only 
ones entering the market are those 
who didn’t get in on the previous 
push. 

Clear flours were unchanged. Cake 
flour was unchanged but pastry flour 
was down 5¢. Sales in all types were 
light. 

Elevators here are jammed with 
grain, and trade sources said in view 
of the continued flow of lake ship- 
ments, a substantial part of supply 
will have to be moved in order to 
relieve pressure at this port. 

Exports of grain via the Barge 
Canal were held up for several days 
because of high water caused by re- 
cent heavy rains. 

Flour output here was above a 
week ago but below a year ago. 

Quotations Oct. 21: spring family 
$7.70@7.80, high gluten $7.37@7.48, 
short $6.92@7.03, standard $6.87@ 
6.93, straight $6.82, first clear $6.58 
@6.61; hard winter short $6.59 @6.71, 
standard $6.49@6.51, first clear $6.21; 
soft winter short patent $7.41@7.44, 
standard $6.59@6.71, straight $5.61 
@5.65, first clear $5.20@5.21. 

New York: A somewhat better de- 
mand, particularly for hard winters, 
which had developed earlier on some 
moderate price concessions, subsided 
at the close of the week. 

Bookings of all types of flour 
slowed down considerably. Most buy- 
ers of hard winter and spring flours 
were considered to have fair balances 
on hand, and only occasional small 
lot bookings for replacements were 








BULK DISPLAY—Terming the story of bulk flour handling one of the most 
progressive contributions to the baking industry in the past several years, 
the International Milling Co. devoted most of its display during the Atlantic 


reported. The recent price trend, fa- 
vorable price prospects and other 
market factors kept buyers generally 
on the “bearish” side. 

Quotations Oct. 21: spring family 
flour $7.80, high gluten $7.35@7.45, 
Standard patent $6.80@6.90, clears 
$6.65 @6.85; hard winter short patent 
$6.48@6.58, standard patent $6.28G 
6.38; soft winter high ratio $6.25@ 
7.35, straights $5.40@5.55. 


Philadelphia: Dealings on the local 
flour market had reverted to their 
familiar dull pattern by last week- 
end, after having experienced a brief 
respite earlier in the week when 
orders suddenly broadened. The de- 
parture from the over-all quiet was 
said to have been generated by con- 
cessions from some mills. However, 
it was reported that the takers were 
principally small operators whose ac- 
tion was dictated by necessity and, 
even then, showed no inclination to 
book beyond nearby requirements. 
Some observers were of the opinion 
that the volume so represented was 
insufficient to affect total sales very 
much. 

Mill representatives said that most 
customers are entertaining a bearish 
attitude toward flour because of ad- 
vices of good weather in the winter 
wheat belt, a continued sluggish- 
ness in exports and some shakiness 
in grain marts recently. It was be- 
lieved, however, that current price 
ideas are well below latest postings 
so that it would appear a fairly wide 
setback would be required to touch 
off a real increase in demand. The 
fact that most bakers and jobbers 
are fairly well supplied was seen as 
an important contribution to the con- 
fidence in taking sideline positions. 
Meanwhile, shipping directions were 
said to be good. 

Quotations Oct. 22: spring high 
gluten $7.35@7.45, short patent $6.85 
@6.95, standard $6.80@6.90, first 
clear $6.55@6.65; hard winter short 
patent $6.55@6.65, standard $6.25@ 
6.35; soft winter standard $5.15@ 


5.25. 
South 


New Orleans: Dullness continued 
to prevail in the flour business last 
week, with inactivity on both in- 
quiries and sales to bakers and the 
family flour trade. Sales made were 
of small volume and principally for 
nearby to 30-day shipments. 

Hard winters enjoyed the larger 
percentage of business, with small 
amounts of northern springs being 
worked as a result of a slight eas- 
ing in costs. 

Cracker and cookie bakers showed 
more interest in soft winters and 
purchased to cover replacements and 
occasionally for deliveries to year- 
end. Cake flour business was ex- 
tremely quiet with bakers content to 
work down contract balances. 

Shipping directions showed some 
improvement, although not as great 
as expected. Stocks on hand continue 
to be augmented and are in good 
volume. 


$4.75; hard winter short patent $6, 
standard $5.85, clears $5.20; spring 
short patent $6.65, standard $6.55, 
clears $6.35. 


City Baking Industry Exhibition to its bulk flour services. International’s 
Airslide bulk trucks are in operation from several locations in the U.S. and 
Canada. Specially prepared information booklets were available to bakers 
visiting the booth. 


Sales of export flours were of only 
small amounts to Latin American 
and European markets. 


Quotations Oct. 21, packed in 100- 
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lb. multiwall papers: hard winter 
bakery short patent $6@6.10, stand- 
ard $5.85@6, first clear $4.95@5.35; 
spring wheat bakery patent $6.50@ 
6.70, standard $6.30@6.70, first clear 
$5.80@6.20, high gluten $6.85@7.05; 
soft wheat short patent $5.40@5.70, 
straight $5@5.30, first clear $4.35@ 
4.65, high ratio cake $4.75@6.20; Pa- 
cific Coast cake $6.75@7, pastry $6.15 
@6.25. 


Pacific Coast 


Seattle: The flour market held 
steady last week, and for another 
week there was little feature in the 
‘trade. Export business was limited, 
with local millers -reporting that 
Canada has been taking much of the 
Philippine business, and of course 
this is the primary export market 
since Red countries are cut off. Thus, 
export volume is limited to Army 
orders for Formosa and Okinawa, 
with occasional Dutch East Indies 
and Philippines lots. Hawaiian busi- 
ness is considered to be virtually do- 
mestic, and it of course is steady. 
Family patent $7.80, bluestem $7.01, 
bakery $7.18, pastry $6.14. 

Portland: Flour bookings continued 
good in the Pacific Northwest last 
week. Export mills are operating on 
a larger scale due to increased book- 
ings, a good part of which came from 
the Philippines. The Army was in 
the market for substantial quanti- 
ties during the week, with the busi- 
ness fairly well split. Domestic buy- 
ers booking more freely as there are 
less fluctuations in the market with 
the wheat supplies ample. There were 
some price advances last week on a 
few types of flour. Generally speak- 
ing, flour grindings in the North- 
west are normal for this period of 
the year. 

Quotations Oct. 22: all Montana 
$7.13, high gluten $7.29, fancy hard 
wheat clears $7.33, bluestem bakers 
$7.06, cake $7.09, pastry $6.19, pie 
$5.89, whole wheat 100% $6.64, gra- 
ham $6.06, cracked wheat $5.74. 


Canada 


Vancouver: Canadian flour export- 
ers shipping from this port, already 
experiencing a reduced volume of 
business, were reported hit last week 
when an American mill reduced its 
price to the Philippines by 30¢ ecwt. 
Other U.S. shippers were reported 
following suit, and Canadian mills 
lowered their prices by 20¢ cwt. or 
40¢ bbl. 

Since the Philippines is about the 
only big Canadian outlet left across 
the Pacific, exporters here were con- 
cerned about the situation. 

The reduction came at a time when 
buyers in Manila were starting to 
resume substantial flour purchases on 
this continent after being out of the 
market almost completely for several 
months, traders said. 

The U.S. price reduction was not 
immediately apparent in other Far 
Eastern markets in which Canadian 
mills are interested, but it was 
thought that it would spread shortly. 

Domestic flour prices for hard 
wheat grinds were lowered during 
the week, reflecting the drop in wheat 
prices. 

Patents were off 10¢. Cash car 
quotations: First patents $11.20 in 
jutes and $11.30 in 98’s cottons; bak- 
ers patents $9.40 in paper bags and 
$9.80 in cottons; western pastry to 
the trade $13.50 and western cake 
flour $14.50. 

Winnipeg: With little variation in 
weekly export business and domestic 
trade remaining seasonally good, flour 
mills in western Canada are operat- 
ing to capacity on a five-day week. 
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While prices show another decline, 
they reflect only a drop in the Wheat 
Board selling prices on the milling 
grades of wheat. 

Export business in Canadian flour 
for the week ended Oct. 22 amounted 
to barely more than 230,400 bbl., 
compared with 177,100 bbl. the week 
previous. The latest total showed 
only slightly more than 69,000 bbl. 
for IWA destinations. It was un- 
derstood that the bulk of the Class 2 
flour exports were for the U.K. 

Quotations Oct. 22: top, patent 
springs for delivery between Fort 
William and the British Columbia 
boundary $10.60@11.20, second pat- 
ents $10.10@10.80, second patents to 
bakers $9.20@9.50; all prices cash 


carlots. 
Millfeed 


Minneapolis: Standard midds. 
slipped to the same price level as 
bran in the week ending Oct. 24, and 
flour midds, and red dog also were 
somewhat easier. Production con- 
tinues good, but demand—while not 
brisk—appears to be keeping up with 
offerings. It is reported that some 
supplies are going into storage. Quo- 
tations Oct. 24: Bran $36.50@37, 
standard midds. $36.50@37, flour 
midds. $48@49, red dog $50@53. 

Kansas City: Activity continues 
slow and prices show an easier tend- 
ency. Demand is limited and entirely 
for nearby needs. Mill offerings are 
ample, although mills are showing 
reluctance to sell at current levels. 
Production continues good. Quota- 
tions, car lots, Kansas City, Oct. 24: 
Bran $34@34.75, shorts $39@39.50 
sacked; bran $30.75@31.50, midds. 
$34 @34.50, shorts $36.50@37.25, bulk. 

Wichita: Millfeed demand was mod- 
erate last week, with supplies about 
offsetting the demand. Quotations, 
basis Kansas City, Oct. 21: bran 
$34.50@35, shorts $39.50@40. Prices 
on bran were unchanged, while shorts 
declined 25@50¢ ton, compared with 
the preceding week. 

Hutchinson: Demand for millfeeds 
lagged last week. But mills, with 
backlogs of orders, were able to dis- 
pose of nearly all holdings. Jobbers 
primarily took offerings, with mixers 
taking supplies to a lesser extent. 
Prices were unchanged. Quotations, 
basis Kansas City, Oct. 21: $34@35, 
shorts $39.25@40. 

Salina: Demand was fair last week, 
with bran 50¢ ton lower and shorts 
down a like amount. Supplies were 
adequate. Quotations, basis Kansas 
City, Oct. 20: Bran $34.50@35, gray 
shorts $39.50@40. 

Fort Worth: Week-end dullness 
pervaded the millfeed market after a 
fair business during the week. Offer- 
ings were not pressing, and buyers 
were indifferent. Quotations Oct. 21, 
burlaps: Bran $41.50@42.50, gray 
shorts $46.50@47.50, delivered Texas 
common points; 50¢ lower on bran 
and $1 lower on shorts, compared 
with one week previous. 

Oklahoma City: Bran moved slowly 
last week, but there was more ac- 
tivity in shorts. Prices closed un- 
changed on bran and 25¢ lower on 
shorts. Quotations, straight cars: 
Bran $37@38, millrun $39.50@40.50, 
shorts $42@43. Mixed or pool cars $1 
higher on all classes. 

Chicago: The millfeed market re- 
mained fairly dull in the central 
states during the week ending Oct. 
24. Feed manufacturers, nagged by 
a lack of demand for feeds, cut back 
on their purchases of milling offals. 
Quotations Oct. 24: Bran $39.50, 
standard midds. $41.50, flour midds. 
$52@54, red dog $54@56. 

St. Louis: Demand for millfeed was 
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SUMMARY OF FLOUR QUOTATIONS 





Week-end fiour quotations, in sacks of 100 Ib. (Canadian quotations in barrels of 196 Ib.) 
All quotations on basis of carload lots, prompt delivery: 
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SUMMARY OF MILLFEED QUOTATIONS 





Week-end millfeed quotations, summarized from the market reviews, are based on car- 
load lots, prompt dtlivery, ton, packed in 104-Ib 
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UNITED 


STATES VISIBLE GRAIN SUPPLY 





Visible supply 


Baltimore 
Boston 
Buffalo 
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GRAIN FUTURES—CLOSING PRICES 





Closing grain futures quotations in leading markets in cents per bushel: 
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BELGIAN VISITOR — Prince Al- 
bert of Belgium visited the Chicago 
Board of Trade recently to watch the 
market in action. The Prince is en- 
gaged upon a tour of the U.S. Shown 
left to right, center foreground, are 
Prince Albert; Robert C. Liebenow, 
executive secretary, and, far right, 
Paul W. Joslyn, first vice president 
of the exchange. 





very slow last week. The price trend 
was steady to slightly lower. Sup- 
plies were plentiful. Quotations Oct. 
21: Bran $38.75@39.25, shorts $43.75 
@44.25, St. Louis switching limits. 

Boston: Lower millfeed quotations 
attracted considerable buying inter- 
est in the local market last week. 
Dealers reported that buying was 
quite heavy but not to the extent that 
supplies were exhausted. Bran fin- 
ished about $1@2 lower while mid- 
dlings sagged approximately $2@3. 
Quotations Oct. 22: bran $49.90, mid- 
dlings $50.40. 

Buffalo: Millfeed sales were quiet 
last week, with occasional flashes of 
activity in bulk bran and middlings. 
This is a period of transition from 
one season to another and many po- 
tential buyers are more concerned 
with their harvests than they are in 
buying feed. There is no incentive to 
buy bran because pastures are in ex- 
cellent shape. Demand for middlings 
is off because this is the end of the 
turkey season and the outlook for 
broilers is uncertain because of the 
erratic behavior of broiler prices. The 
cheapness of corn is affecting mid- 
dlings and it is hitting heavy feeds. 
Sales to medium and large mixers 
were slow. Currently there is a $7 
spread between bulk and sacked 
bran and a $4@4.50 spread between 
bulk and sacked middlings. Sacked 
bran ended the week off 50¢@$1 and 
bulk bran was down $2. Sacked 
middlings were down $2@2.50 and 
bulk middlings were off $1@2. Heavy 
feeds were unchanged to $5 lower. 
Quotations Oct. 21: (Sacked) Bran 
$43@44, standard midds. $43.50@ 
44.50, flour midds. $57.50@60, red dog 
$57.50 @62. 

Philadelphia: An easy undertone 
prevailed in the local millfeed mar- 
ket last week, but the modest reduc- 
tion in prices failed to touch off any 
real increase in orders, and dealers 
said many customers were inclined 
to hold back in the hope of a further 
decline. The Oct. 22 quotation on 
bran of $50 was unchanged from the 
previous week, while standard midds. 
dipped $1.50 to $51.50, and red dog 
dipped $2 to $67. 

New Orleans: The millfeed market 
continued steady last week, with de- 
mand fairly good and production ade- 
quate. Mixers and jobbers bought for 
immediate and nearby deliveries but 
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refrained from any commitments on 
futures. Quotations Oct. 21: Bran 
$44@45.25, shorts $49@50. 

Seattle: The millfeed market was 
steady last week, with a firm under- 
tone. There was little demand, but 
sellers were for the most part out of 
the market, and trading was almost 
at a standstill. Sellers are very com- 
fortable, having sold substantial 
quantities for export, and they indi- 
cate that they will have only limited 
quantities to sell between now and 
the first of the year, if indeed there 
is any surplus at all. Buyers on the 
other hand have booked up pretty 
well, and are not inclined to take on 
additional supplies at this time. Price 
steady at $47 per ton, f.o.b. transit 
points, perhaps slightly lower on a 
bid. 

Portland: Millrun $46, midds. $51 
ton. 

Ogden: Milifeed prices remained 
unchanged last week, with demand 
stronger and equal to supply. Mills 
are operating to capacity seven days 
a week, and are booked well into 
November. Quotations Oct. 21: Red 
bran and millrun $44, midds. $49. To 
Denver: Red bran and millrun $51, 
midds. $56. To California: Red bran 
and millrun $51.50, midds. $56.50, 
f.o.b. San Francisco and Los Angeles. 

Vancouver: Domestic millfeed quo- 
tations held unchanged last week de- 
spite the limited flour milling. No ex- 
port demand was reported. Cash car 
quotations: Bran $48@51, shorts $54 
@56, midds. $61. 

Winnipeg: A decline of $1 per ton 
for bran and shorts reflected the de- 
cline in the price of flour and the 
Canadian Wheat Board’s reduced 
prices on the milling grades of wheat 
rather than a diminishing interest in 
millfeeds last week. Trade is still 
moderately good, with no important 
increase in supplies. Alberta mills 
continue to ship regularly to British 
Columbia, while the bulk of the 
stocks from Saskatchewan and Mani- 
toba mills move into eastern Canada. 
Sales in western Canada are small, 
largely because of the ample stocks 
of feed grains available. Quotations 
Oct. 22: Manitoba, Saskatchewan and 
Alberta bran, f.o.b. mills, $38@41; 
shorts $44@48, midds. $53@55. All 
prices cash carlots. Small lots ex- 
country elevators and warehouses $5 
extra. 


Rye 

Minneapolis: The market was quiet 
last week, with prices steady. Quo- 
tations Oct. 21: Pure white rye $4.11 
@4.15, medium rye $3.91@3.95, dark 
rye $3.36@3.40. 

Chicago: The trade, fairly well 
booked, remained content to sit on 
the sidelines of the rye flour market 
in the central states during the week 
ending Oct. 22. The price action did 
not warrant any buying move, pros- 
pective customers indicated. Quota- 
tions Oct. 22: White patent rye $4.40 
@4A42, medium $4.20@4.22, dark 
$3.65 @4.12. 

St. Louis: Sales and shipping direc- 
tions last week were fair. Prices were 
firm. Quotations Oct. 21: Pure white 
$4.78, medium $4.58, dark $4.03, rye 
meal $4.28. 

Buffalo: Rye flour prices were un- 
changed last week. Sales were light. 
Quotations Oct. 21: White rye $5@ 
5.10, medium rye $4.80@4.90, dark 
rye $4.25@4.35. 

Philadelphia: A slight downward 
adjustment in the local rye market 
last week, the third 5¢ sack weekly 
decline in a row, was apparently in- 
sufficient to touch off any accelerated 
activity, for dealings continued to 


follow the quiet pattern of recent 
weeks. The Oct. 20 quotation on rye 
white of $4.85@4.95 compared with 
$4.90@5 the week before. 


Oatmeal 


Winnipeg: Continued mild fall 
weather in western Canada has re- 
sulted in a falling off in demand for 
rolled oats: and oatmeal, and while 
sales in the first three weeks of Oc- 
tober were smaller than in any com- 
parable period in September, prices 
remain unchanged. Scattered export 
business has not reflected in the 
western market. Quotations Oct. 22: 
Rolled oats in 80-lb. sacks $5.20@ 
5.40; oatmeal in 98-lb. sacks $6.10@ 
6.35 in the three prairie provinces. 


BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Kellogg Co. Enters 


Baking Industry 


BATTLE CREEK, MICH. — The 
Kellogg Co., Battle Creek, Mich., is 
franchising bakeries across the na- 
tion to make a type of bread which 
it has developed. 

Chiefly a cereal manufacturer, the 
Kellogg Co. is entering the baking 
field for the first time. 

The Kellogg home economics test- 
ing kitchen developed the new loaf, 
described as “neither white nor 
dark” but a bran bread fortified 
with vitamin D and minerals. The 
company said bakery firms in 75 
cities have licenses to bake the bread 
according to a formula supplied and 
supervised by Kellogg. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


St. Regis Names 
New Mill Manager 


NEW YORK—St. Regis Paper Co. 
has named Stephen P. Kaptain, for- 
merly director of wood research and 
development for southern woodlands, 
resident manager of the kraft pulp, 
paper and board mill at Jackson- 
ville, Fla. 

Mr. Kaptain, who joined St. Regis 
in 1952 as conservation engineer, is 
a graduate of the University of Michi- 
gan from which he received his B.A. 
degree in 1948. 

John A. McDermott, who has been 
mill manager at Jacksonville, will de- 
vote full time to his duties as super- 
visor of all of the company’s paper 
mills. 
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INSPECTION—The head of the 
Oklahoma A&M Tech baking depart- 
ment, John C. Summers, left, out- 
lines the contents of a new book, 
“Science and Practices of Cake, Pie, 
Cookie, Pastry and Variety Breads 
and Rolls Production,” to Joe Bolland, 
right, student from New Hope, Ark. 
The book was recently published by 
Mr. Summers and Byron Mead, A&M 
graduate. A copyright has_ been 
granted. The text was primarily pre- 
pared for use by students in the 
Okmulgee trade school’s cake theory 
class, although it is also in demand 
by commercial bakers and allied rep- 
resentatives throughout the South- 
west. 





Food Brokers Issue 


New Trade Listings 


WASHINGTON—A new edition of 
the food brokers’ directory is being 
distributed to processors, canners and 
grocery manufacturers by the Na- 
tional Food Brokers Assn. 

The publication contains listings 
for more than 1,800 food broker firms 
in the U.S. and in Hawaii, Alaska, 
Canada, Cuba, and Mexico. 

The edition, described by Watson 
Rogers, association president, as the 
largest ever produced by his group, 
has been expanded to give additional 
information. It contains suggestions 
for working with food brokers. 

The directory is available without 
charge to processors and manufac- 
turers of grocery products on appli- 
cation to NFBA at 827 Munsey Build- 
ing, Washington 4. 





you cant beat whole-wheat 


OC = en 


WHOLE WHEAT BREAD—Pillsbury Mills, Inc., has introduced a promotion 





for wholesalers, designed to stimulate the over-all consumption of whole 
wheat bread. The package is especially suitable for displays in large groceries 
and supermarkets. The set of materials includes five pieces: A large wire-tie 
banner, tie-in pieces for three different product lines—cheese, cold cuts, and 
soup—and a price card. Each display piece features full-color quality repro- 
ductions of whole wheat bread, singly or in combinations with tie-in products. 
The banner, largest item in the set, is over 2 ft. high and nearly 4 ft. long. 
Nationwide distribution of the display sets will be handled by Pillsbury 
bakery sales representatives. A similar promotion is being planned for re- 


tailers. 
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IWA PROSPECTS 
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It would appear that there is to 
be no floor under the world wheat 
markets other than a fictitious value 
which cannot be determined except by 
wild guesswork as to the probable 
value of a foreign nation’s currency 
20 to 40 years hence. 

When the knowledge of the new 
U.S. sales policy is widely known in 
foreign nations it is expected that 
importing nations under the wheat 
pact will revise their price ideas 
downward to some point where they 
think the U.S. action will drive the 
world wheat market. 

The wheat pact with its price range 
flexibility will be somewhat impos- 
sible of fulfillment since it will be 
difficult if not impossible to fix an 
effective floor price in the wheat 
agreement price range. 

Furthermore, this issue will not 
disappear with subsequent arrange- 
ments between the exporting nations 
since the U.S.-Canadian wheat sur- 
plus now assumes a problem of such 
size as to be unlikely of solution for a 
decade and certainly the foreign im- 
porting nations have no incentive to 
involve themselves in a renewal of 
the wheat pact when it is obvious to 
all that there is more wheat in the 
world than can be consumed for 
many years to come barring some 
unforeseen catastrophe. 

It appears now that the wheat 
pact, the brain child of the policy- 
makers of previous administrations, 
with its idealistic goals is little more 
than a bare skeleton lying on the 
economic desert, unattractive even to 
the vultures. 
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Ray T. Taggart 
Elected to Head 
AOM District 12 


SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH — The 
Association of Operative Millers, In- 
termountain District 12, elected Ray 
T. Taggart, Sperry Division of Gen- 
eral Mills, Inc., Ogden, as president 
at a recent meeting here. 

Other newly-elected officers in- 
clude: Cyrus Wymore, Salt Lake 
City, vice president; W. S. Paquette, 
Bountiful, secretary-treasurer; W. O. 
Sandberg, Huntington, Utah; H. E. 
Seamons, Ogden, and James R. Gib- 
son, Salt Lake City, directors. 

More than 75 millers from Utah 
and Idaho were present at the ses- 
sions. 

One of the highlights of the meet- 
ings was an illustrated talk by John 
R. Olin, Salt Lake City, on modern 
milling equipment. 

“Equipment has advanced in the 
world more in the last five years 
than in the previous quarter cen- 
tury,” said Joseph J. Keiser, Salt 
Lake City, and Donald Eber, Kansas 
City, international secretary. “The 
modern method bids to make eleva- 
tors as outmoded as water wheels,” 
they said. 

Members agreed it’s a far cry from 
the old mill powered by a giant wheel 
rotated by water from a nearby pond 
or stream to the modern flour mill. 
They compared notes on the gains. 
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GRAND OPENING 
BARNEY, N.D.—A grand opening 
was staged here recently by Schuler, 
Inc., in connection with the opening 
of its new 45,000-bu. elevator. 
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R. F. Schoedler Heads 


Chicago Flour Group 


CHICAGO — Robert F. Schoedler, 
Vanderbilt Flour Co., is the new 
president of the Chicago Association 
of Flour Distributors. He was elected 
at the annual meeting of the organi- 
zation, held at the Furniture Club 
here recently. Around 25 members 
and guests attended the annual meet- 
ing. 

Other officers elected are Melvin D. 
Craft, B. A. Eckhart Milling Co., vice 
president, and Charles M. Yager, 
Modern Miller, secretary-treasurer. 
Edmund J. Burke, E. J. Burke & Co., 
and William Gilbert, Hubbard Milling 
Co., were named to the board of di- 
rectors to replace the completed 
terms of Urban A. Arnold and George 
E. Korinek, Frank Korinek & Co. 
Elected to the post of new national 
director is Ward W. Miller, Sheridan 
Flouring Mills, Inc., the retiring 
president. 

During the business meeting it was 
voted to make Lloyd R. Merrill, re- 
tired representative of General Mills, 
Inc., and long-time member of the 
club, an honorary life member of the 
organization. 





U.S.-CANADIAN 
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the State Department and Interna- 
tional Cooperation Administration 
were present at the meeting with top 
Canadian agriculture and commerce 
officials. 
¥ ¥v 
Failure of a Mission 

WINNIPEG—The Winnipeg Free 
Press, commenting on the joint meet- 
ing, said that the Canadian mission 
failed in its task. 


The newspaper stated: “The meet- 
ing began with the Canadian officials 
bravely insisting that they must talk 
to their opposite numbers as the re- 
sponsible representatives of a govern- 
ment with a mind of its own; they 
would not be fobbed off by being 
told that everything depended on 
Congress. 


“That was the brave beginning. 
And the end? It is, of course, that 
the American officials say that Con- 
gress forces them, unwillingly, to 
take away our wheat trade—and that 
is that. The one thing that could now 
save the world wheat trade from dis- 
ruption is, as has been argued on this 
page, a public commitment by the 
US. to restrain its giveaways to a 
fixed monthly amount. The US. offi- 
cials at last recognize that, as every- 
one who knows the situation must. 
But—Congress, they say, would not 
stand for it. And the Canadian mis- 
sion comes home, pretending to be 
somewhat satisfied with an agree- 
ment that the Americans will talk 
to us every month while going on 
doing what they are. 


“This agreement is worse than 
useless. It is damaging to our case. 
It will make the wheat importing 
countries, whose good-will matters so 
much to us, suspicious. They can read- 
ily interpret such continuing meet- 
ings as some preliminary to a cartel 
deal, as supping with the devil—the 
benevolent Uncle Sam, who wants to 
give his wheat away, being the man 
who is induced to go out supping; and 
Canada being, from their viewpoint, 
the devil. It would have been far 
better for the Canadians to have left 
Washington without any agreement 
to discuss wheat sales with the U.S. 
again.” 
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MOSTLY PERSONAL 


Herman Steen, vice president, Mill- 
ers National Federation, Chicago, 
visited mill officials in Minneapolis 
Oct. 18-19. 

& 


Howard Lampman, executive di- 
rector of the Wheat Flour Institute, 
conferred with officials in the Depart- 
ment of Health, Education and Wel- 
fare and the Department of Agricul- 
ture in Washington Oct. 19-20. 

6 

John T. Lynch, International Mill- 
ing Co., Minneapolis, called at Millers 
National Federation offices, Chicago, 
one day recently. Also a caller was 


DEATHS 


Mrs. James Leary, 87, died recently 
at the home of her daughter in Chi- 
cago. Mrs. Leary was the mother of 
Mrs. Herman Fakler and Mrs. A. H. 
Krueger. Mr. Fakler is vice president 
of the Millers National Federation. 
Mr. Krueger was formerly with the 
MNF as assistant to the vice presi- 
dent. 








Lawrence L. Conrad, 67, formerly 
manager of Bemis Bro. Bag Co. 
plants at Minneapolis and Jackson- 
ville, Fla., died Oct. 20. More details 
will be found on page 28. 


Mrs. Agnes Klecan, 59, wife of 
Eugene E. Klecan, head of the Kle- 
can Grain Co., Kansas City, died sud- 
denly Oct. 18. Surviving are her hus- 
band, former president of the Kansas 
City Board of Trade, two daughters 
and a son. 


Le Roy E. Rogers, a former baking 
industry executive, died Oct. 18 at 
Atlanta, Ga. He was 78 years old. He 
was the president and chairman of 
the American Charts Co., Atlanta, 
which was organized in 1938. In 
1913 he was associated with his 
father in the Le Roy Rogers Baking 
Co. In later years the Rogers Baking 
Co. was bought by the American Bak- 
cries Co. and Mr. Rogers became a 
vice president. In the late 1920's Mr. 
Rogers built the Superior Baking Co. 
in Valdosta, Ga., and later added sev- 
eral plants to the small chain in the 
South. 


Russell Isaac, 34-year-old manag- 
er of the Leland Milling Co., fell 100 
feet Oct. 15 while inspecting the roof 
of the mill, and died at the scene 
of the accident within 30 minutes. He 
jumped 5 ft. from the top of the mill 
to the roof of the grain elevator and 
lost his balance, falling onto the 
one story boiler room. Surviving are 
his widow and three children. 


John W. Langley, 85, retired flour 
salesman, died in Indianapolis re- 
cently. He had been an Indianapolis 
resident for 50 years and spent most 
of his business career in the flour 
sales field. 


Guy D. Allen, treasurer of the 
Hallet & Carey Co., Minneapolis 
grain firm, died recently at the age 
of 70 years. Mr. Allen had been with 
the company since 1938, the last 
three as treasurer. Prior to 1938 he 
had been in the grain business with 
the Dalrymple Co., which was ac- 
quired by Hallet & Carey in that 
year. 


O. A. Oudal, General Mills, Inc., Min- 
neapolis. 
cs 


George A. Kublin, vice president, 
Continental Grain Co., Kansas City, 
and president of the Kansas City 
Board of Trade, has been nominated 
as a director of the Kansas City 
Chamber of Commerce. In the ab- 
sence of any candidate opposing 
the official nominating committee's 
choices, the new directors will take 
office Nov. 9. 

a 


Jack D. Gardiner, treasurer, Van 
de Kamp Holland Dutch Bakeries, 
Inc., will be the luncheon speaker 
Oct. 28 during the sixth annual Sys- 
tems and Procedures Conference 
which will be held at Los Angeles. 
The University of California assists 
in sponsoring the conferences. 

a 

G. Cullen Thomas, vice president 
of General Mills, Inc., has been com- 
mended by the board of directors of 
the American Institute of Baking for 
his work as head of a citizens com- 
mittee that recently completed a re- 
port on the Food and Drug Adminis- 
tration. The 14-member committee 
was appointed in February by the 
secretary of health, education and 
welfare to investigate and advise on 
the policies of the FDA. 

e 

J. Sidney Johnson has been named 
as counsel to Super Market Institute 
on trade relations. Mr. Johnson re- 
cently retired from National Biscuit 
Co., and serves as marketing counsel 
for a number of manufacturers and 
distributors. 


Perie Rumold, for many years as- 
sociated with the milling and baking 
industries, with the Standard Milling 
Co., Kansas City, and later owner of 
a bakery at Columbia, Mo., visited 
in Kansas City last week on a vaca- 
tion from Beirut, Lebanon, where he 
is chief of a quality control division 
for the United Nations Relief and 
Works Agency, working with Pales- 
tine refugees. Mr. Rumold, who has 
been with the UN agency since 
1953, said that almost 75% of the 
ration of the refugees consists of flour 
and that many of the refugees live 
on $20 worth of food and soap they 
are given each year by the agency. 

& 

John Hoff, Hallet & Carey Co., 
Minneapolis, is in Mount Sinai Hos- 
pital, Minneapolis, making a good re- 
covery from an internal operation. 


& 

Joseph McArthur Rank has been 
appointed a managing director of 
Joseph Rank, Ltd., the British flour 
milling firm. He succeeds the late S. 
B. Askew. Mr. Rank is the nephew 
of J. Arthur Rank, chairman of the 
milling company’s board of directors. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF Lire 


Opens Eastern Plant 


HAMMONTON, N.J.—The Deer 
Park Baking Co., operating plants in 
St. Louis and Los Angeles, has 
opened a plant at Hammonton, N.J. 

Owner and operator of the bakery 
is John H. Thee. An 80-ft. conveyor 
oven is being installed in the new 
plant here, as well as a large walk-in 
refrigerator. Proposed expansion will 
call for a work staff of 100 persons, 
it has been reported. 
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By JOHN CIPPERLY 
Northwestern Miller Washington 
Correspondent 


WASHINGTON — The Interstate 
Commerce Commission: has made per- 
manent a 1-15% surcharge on freight 
tariff schedules of the carriers. This 
means that subsequently the rail- 
roads may file new permanent tariffs 
to incorporate the surcharges which 
have been in effect on old tariff rates 
in the regular tariff schedules. 

The action was protested by ship- 
pers and shipping trade organizations 
but there was little hope that such 
protests would be effective. 

At the same time the ICC ruled 
that the controversial trip - lease 
measure which the commission at- 
tempted to regulate several years ago 
on truck shipments of agricultural 
commodities will go into effect Dec. 
1. The commission had previously de- 
ferred imposition of those rules until 
March 1. 

Under the ruling, truck haulers of 
agricultural commodities will be per- 
mitted to lease their vehicles to inter- 
state licensed trucking companies for 
a period of not more than 30 days in 
which they may obtain return loads 
of industrial goods or other products 
if the return load is in the general 
direction of the point of origin of the 
agricultural commodity shipment or 
is one trip in a series moving to that 
point of origin. 

This is a concession made by the 
ICC from its original proposal to halt 
trip-leasing. Congress had previously 
granted an exemption of truck haul- 
ers of agricultural commodities from 
ICC regulation and the issue has 
been debated by Congress in the last 
two sessions. The House has passed 
a bill banning ICC from entering the 
field and a Senate bill seems assured 
of passage when Congress reconvenes. 

The ICC action this week came as 











Samuel O. Wilkes 


JOINS BAG FIR M—Samuel O. 
Wilkes has joined Arkell & Smiths, 
manufacturers of multiwall and spe- 
clalty bags, as a sales representative 
in the Florida area. Mr. Wilkes will 
work out of Jacksonville Beach, Fla., 
servicing A&S multiwall-bag and flex- 
ible - packaging - specialty customers 
throughout Florida, south Georgia, 
and south Alabama. He has had ex- 
tensive sales experience in the Florida 
area, dealing with manufacturers, 
jobbers and dealers. 
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ICC Order on Freight Tariff 
Surcharge Becomes Permanent 


a surprise to trade organizations here 
who have contested the ICC effort 
to thwart the will of Congress in the 
exemption of truck movement of ag- 
ricultural commodities. 

Opinion among some observers 
here now is that the ICC repudiation 
of its previous deferment of its rules 
until March 1 will provoke the farm 
leaders in Congress to press for 
prompt action of pending legislation 
which will deny ICC authority in 
this field. 

The issue is loaded with contro- 
versial dynamite since the labor or- 
ganizations are committed to the ICC 
position which will give them an op- 
portunity to organize truck opera- 
tors in this previously exempt agri- 
cultural commodity truck hauling 
field. 

This action is of major importance 
to truck movement of grain and will 
ultimately impinge on the piggy-back 
operations of grain by truck from 
the farm or country elevator level 
to terminal markets. 


———BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Oils, Fats Association 
Names William K. Bing 


WASHINGTON—William K. Bing, 
chief of program analysis branch of 
the Oils and Peanut Division, US. 
Department of Agriculture, will join 
the staff of the Bureau of Raw Ma- 
terials for American Vegetable Oils 
and Fats Industries. His appointment 
as assistant manager of the Wash- 
ington office will be effective by 
Dec. 1. 

Mr. Bing will replace George L. 
Prichard who resigned on Oct. 1 to 
become Washington representative of 
the National Soybean Processors 
Assn., and who will also retain his 
position as executive secretary of the 
National Flaxseed Processors Assn. 


———-BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


National Biscuit Co. 


Replaces Flood Losses 


NEW YORK — The National Bis- 
cuit Co. has announced it will replace 
without charge all stocks of Nabisco 
crackers, cookies, cereals and dog 
food damaged in flood-stricken areas 
of the Northeast. The firm’s sales and 
distribution offices in Connecticut, 
New York, Pennsylvania, New Jer- 
sey, Rhode Island, Massachusetts, 
New Hampshire, Maine and Vermont 
have been directed to speed ship- 
ments to retail stores and food cut- 
lets hit by the rainstorms and floods 
of this past week-end. 

The company took similar measures 
following the floods of last August. 


BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 














CONTINENTAL SALES UP 

NEW YORK—Dollar sales of the 
Continental Baking Co. during the 
third quarter of the year 1955 
amounted to $59,574,163, an increase 
of 11% in sales over the third quar- 
ter of the year 1954. Part of this in- 
crease resulted from the operations 
of Stewart's, Inc.; however, bread 
and cake sales alone increased ap- 
proximately 9%. Net profit after fed- 
eral income tax for the third quar- 
ter of the year 1955 was $1,987,528, 
equal to 3.34% of net sales. This 
compares with 2.50% net profit mar- 
gin during the same quarter of the 
preceding year. 





Lawrence L. Conrad 


Former Bemis Official, 


Lawrence Conrad, Dies 


MINNEAPOLIS — Lawrence L. 
Conrad, retired official of the Bemis 
Bro. Bag Co., died Oct. 20 at San 
Rafael, Cal., at the age of 67. Mr. 
Conrad was formerly manager of the 
Minneapolis plant of Bemis. 

Mr. Conrad had been with the 
Bemis organization since 1909, join- 
ing the company in Winnipeg. He 
came to the Minneapolis plant in 
1916 and became manager in 1941. 
An infantry captain in the U.S. Army 
in World War I, he was recalled to 
active duty in 1942 and rose to 
colonel in the Army reserve. In 1946 
he rejoined Bemis as manager of its 
plant at Jacksonville, Fla. He re- 
tired in 1953. 

Survivors include his widow, three 
a brother and two sisters. 
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Pfizer Opens Dallas 


Distribution Center 


DALLAS, TEXAS—A new south- 
western distribution center, designed 
to serve a seven-state area, has been 
opened by Chas. Pfizer & Co., Inc., 
in the Brook Hollow industrial dis- 
trict of Dallas. 

John E. McKeen, president and 
chairman of the board, led a group 
of Pfizer executives in formal open- 
ing ceremonies, which were attended 
by approximately 250 civic and busi- 
ness leaders. 

In a short address of greeting, Mr. 
McKeen said that Pfizer had con- 
structed the new facility “to keep 
pace with the needs of this fast- 
growing region” and added that 
Pfizer is “now in a better position 
than ever before to serve its phar- 
maceutical, chemical and agricultural 
customers in the area.” 

The center is the third construct- 
ed by Pfizer under its current branch 
expansion program. A fourth, in Chi- 
cago, is now under construction. A 
fifth is planned for the Northwest. 
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Old Mill Bill Passes 


HARRISBURG, PA.—The Pennsyl- 
vania Senate has passed and sent to 
the House a bill that would authorize 
the Pennsylvania Historical and 
Museum Commission to accept and 
take over maintenance of the Old 
Brown's Mill in Antrim Township, 
Franklin County. 


sons, 
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Program Complete 
For Midwest Feed 


Production School 


KANSAS CITY — Feed production 
men from throughout the country 
will be gathering here in early No- 
vember. 

The feed men will meet to hear the 
latest on manufacturing operations 
at the Midwest Feed Production 
School Nov. 7-9. Many of these same 
men, plus others in the industry, also 
will go to Manhattan, Kansas; Nov. 
10 for the dedication of the new 
Feed Technology School at Kansas 
State College. 


The production school, in its sixth 
year, is being held at the President 
Hotel under the sponsorship of the 
Midwest Feed Manufacturers Assn. 
The school will feature discussions of 
production costs, automation and 
other aspects of feed operations. 

The three-day program will include 
talks by production authorities and 
special panel discussions on different 
phases of production. 

The: panel subjects and chairmen 
are: Pelleting, Allen Heidebrecht, 
Paymaster Feeds, Abilene, Texas; 
automation, Loren Burns, Agri-Tech, 
Inec:, Kansas City; materials handling, 
John Heimovics, J. B. Ehrsam & 
Sons Mfg. Co., Enterprise, Kansas; 
packaging, James Leker, Staley Mill- 
ing Co., Kansas City; blending, Fred 
Darragh, The Darragh Co., Little 
Rock, Ark.; molasses processing, Guy 
Cooper, Jr., O. A. Cooper Co., Hum- 
boldt, Neb. 

Another feature will be an eve- 
ning discussion period on how to re- 
duce production costs, with E. A. 
Worth, L. C. Worth Commission Co., 
Kansas City, as chairman. Panel 
members will include production 
school speakers on costs and related 
subjects. The speaker at the school 
dinner Nov. 8 will be Dean W. V. 
Lambert of the Nebraska College of 
Agriculture. 

Topics and speakers for the regu- 
lar part of the program will include: 

Feed mill operating costs, V. John 
Brensike, U.S. Department of Agri- 
culture; cost control, Lowell Judd, 
Albers Milling Co., Kansas City; in- 
ventory control, Erwin Wascher, 
Honeggers’ & Co., Fairbury, Ill.; re- 
ducing insurance costs, A. Omar 
Hodges, The Mills Mutual, Kansas 
City; blending ingredients, Ted Stiv- 
ers, Sprout, Waldron & Co., Inc., At- 
lanta; molasses mixing, Phil C. Mur- 
ray, Pillsbury Mills, Inc., Clinton, 
Iowa. 

“Opportunity Is Knocking,” D. K. 
Webster, H. K. Webster Co., Law- 
rence, Mess., AFMA board chairman; 
fire prevention, Glen Eikenbery, Kan- 
sas City fire department; pelleting, 
Kenneth Winterscheidt, Winter- 
scheidt Milling Co., Seneca; Kansas; 
materials handling, Richard Sheehy, 
Quaker Oats Co., Chicago; packag- 
ing, Walter Stohrer, Allied Mills, Inc., 
Peoria, Il.; product control, Oscar 
Straube, Pay Way Feed Mills, Kan- 
sas City. 

Production department responsi- 
bility in building business, James C. 
North, Nutrena Mills, Inc., Minne- 
apolis; automation, Dr. Charles Kim- 
ball, Midwest Research Institute, 
Kansas City; selecting and training 
personnel, Dr. John L. Holmes, Iowa 
State College; work simplification or 
methods analysis, C. Alvin Tolin, 
Ralston Purina Co., St. Louis; “Plug- 
ging the Leaks,” Jerry Karstens, 
Feed Age, Chicago; “Let’s Put It to 
Work,” James H. Burrell, James H. 
Burrell & Sons, St. Louis. 
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CAPITAL COMMENT 





By John 


WASHINGTON—As the “love-the- 
small farmer” campaign gains im- 
petus, the small army of Democratic 
politicians volunteering for the Demo- 
cratic presidential nomination now is 
in agreement that the rigid high 
supports at 90% of parity must be 
immediately reinstated. They make 
this statement despite the fact that 
these high price supports were a war- 
born instrument and were never de- 
signed as a permanent part of the 
farm program, such supports have 
previously been repudiated by Harry 
S. Truman, former Democratic presi- 
dent, and these supports have brought 
mountainous supplies of wheat, cot- 
ton, corn and other commodities 
which now threaten the very life- 
blood of the private grain and other 
trades dealing in farm commodities. 

This past week saw the opposition 
to Ezra Taft Benson, secretary. of 
agriculture, focus its attacks on the 
Benson program from a sounding 
board in Iowa, where public atten- 
tion was attracted by the appearance 
and messages of leading Demo- 
cratic volunteers for the Democratic 
presidential nomination—Adlai Stev- 
enson and Gov. Averill Harriman. of 
New York. 


Ask More “90-Proof”’ 

Both of these men came out for a 
return of 90% supports for the basic 
commodities. Putting it somewhat 
vulgarly, they are advocating alco- 
holic reform by ordering up another 
flask of “good old 90-proof.” 

The former Illinois governor, Mr. 
Stevenson, was somewhat cautious in 
his endorsement of a return of the 
90% of parity support, calling that 
only part of a well-rounded farm pro- 
gram. He implies that for other crops, 
the perishables, some form of produc- 
tion payments—probably the Bran- 
nan plan—should be adopted. 

He grasps at every constructive 
recommendation proposed by Ezra 
Taft Benson, secretary of agricul- 
ture, such as the recommendation 
that there must be a shift in the 
farm production pattern of the na- 
tion. 

The Democratic volunteers for the 
presidency are somewhat “Johnny- 
come-lately” in this field, and, as in 
the case of Mr. Stevenson, they 
rather sheepishly ignore the moun- 
tain-high surpluses of wheat and cot- 
ton as they insist on a return of the 
rigid 90% of parity support for basic 
commodities. 


Secretary Far Ahead 

Putting it very bluntly, Secretary 
Benson has been far and away ahead 
of the opposition field in most every 
respect. As previously reported in 
The Northwestern Miller, his policy 
of reduced levels of price support 
for the non-basic commodities has not 
wrecked the farmer. On the contrary 
a detailed examination of farm in- 
come from the Great Plains states 
reveals that on the whole, farm in- 
come from field crops for the first 
six months of 1955 was up from 1954. 

Demands that he enter into a pork 
buying program were somewhat be- 
lated. More than two weeks ago, The 
Northwestern Miller reported that he 
had ready a pork product buying pro- 
gram to go into effect at a critical 
point in the peak of hog marketing. 

This week a buying program was 
announced. 

While hog prices have been slid- 
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ing, they still do not reflect disaster 
levels to the competent hog farmer 
who at this time can buy new crop 
field run corn in Iowa at $1.05 bu. 
Even with hog prices running at 
$13.75@14 ewt. at interior markets, 
the corn-hog ratio looks profitable 
to farm economists. 


Pork Is Moving 


Incidentally it is worth noting that 
investigations of large supermarkets 
in the East reveal that pork products 
have been moving in heavy volume at 
thin but satisfactory profit margins, 
thereby causing observers to wonder 
to whom the opposition politicians 
are talking. From one side of their 
mouths they charge the administra- 
tion with a complete disregard for 
the best interests of labor, and on 
the other side of their mouths they 
insist that the farmer is the forgotten 
man of the administration. 

Wherein are low pork prices—the 
poor man’s beef—doing a disservice 
to urban labor? And as the nation 
attempts to market a large hog crop 
induced by heavy overproduction of 
corn and feed grains, stimulated by 
a high level of price supports of the 
previous administration, why should 
Mr. Benson be the object of guerilla 
attacks charging him with the re- 
sponsibility for over-production of 
hogs ? 

Secretary Benson makes sense 
more and more as an impartial by- 
stander sees him. He has not 
promised “pie in the sky” for the 
farmer. He refuses to moon over the 
vanishing small farmer. He has been 
talking old-fashioned common sense 
when he submits that the farm today 
is an industry and as an industry it 
must be put in a position to compete 
with urban industry. 

This man Benson is a tough cus- 
tomer for the field-run politico to 
deal with. He accepts their criticisms 
of his policies and politely admits 
they are entitled to their opinions, 
but he says, in effect, “Gentlemen, 
how do you propose to dispose of the 
two-year supply of wheat and an 
equivalent amount of cotton for 
which the U.S. taxpayer is now pay- 
ing the bill for sterile storage?” 


Farmers Pay, Too 

The taxpayer—and that now in- 
cludes the farmer to a big extent— 
is contributing to every new billion 
dollar increase in the capital of Com- 
mouity Credit Corp. as CCC is forced 
to desperate measures t» sell its sur- 
pluses at virtually any price it can 
get. 

Secretary Benson is not on the run 
by any means. His opposition may 
not be making as much hay with the 
sensible U.S. farmer as they believe 
when they dish out the old familiar 
pap of a return of rigid 90% of parity 
supports for the basic commodities. 
As the farmer pays his tax bill, he 
sees how much money is being bled 
from his income to finance the stor- 
age costs of production of farm com- 
modities for which there is no fore- 
seeable use for more than 10 years. 

Recent public opinion polls tend to 
discredit the Benson farm policies 
since they report that more farmers 
are dissatisfied with the Benson ad- 
ministration than are in favor. Inter- 
estingly, however, one third of the 
farmers polled in this matter failed 
to disclose any opinion. It might in- 
dicate that in that one third uncom- 


mitted, the farmer is indicating his 
basic shrewdness and giving a long 
hard look at this man from Utah who 
refuses to bend to every assault and 
curry favor with the farm community 
and grant subsidies to maintain the 
farmer in an artificial status apart 
from all taxpayers. 

It would appear that the opposi- 
tion wolf-pack is literally insulting 
the intelligence of the American 
farmer as they, in advocating a re- 
turn of high rigid price supports, are 
asking the farmer to contribute to 
his own downfall through the huge 
tax bills. 
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Pillsbury to Expand 
Feed Facilities 


At Lima, Ohio 


CLINTON, IOWA — The feed and 
soy division of Pillsbury Mills, Inc., 
will expand its Lima, Ohio, facilities, 
according to an announcement this 
week from G. R. Peterson, general 
manager of the division. 

A new warehouse will be added to 
the existing feed mill, elevators and 
warehouse at Lima. Mr. Peterson 
said this is a move toward more effi- 
cient operation and better service to 
the trade because of expanded feed 
business in the area. 

In addition to the warehouse, a 
new packing scale and two pellet 
mills are being installed. 

Construction of the 135-ft. by 68-ft. 
warehouse is now beginning and 
should be completed within 60 days. 
The warehouse will have a 68-ft. load- 
ing dock for truck trade and can 
handle six trucks at one time. The 
new warehouse space will also allow 
spotting of three additional boxcars. 

The warehouse will be concrete 
block construction and will be erect- 
ed by H. U. Tuttle & Son, Lima. 

Estimated cost of the construction 
is $50,000. 


———BREAO I'S THE STAFF OF LiFe 


Joe Lowe Corp. Buys 
Rahway, N.J., Facilities 


RAHWAY, N.J. — The Joe Lowe 
Corp., New York, has purchased 
Sterling Drug Company’s former 
“Dr. Lyons Toothpowder” plant here 
on Elizabeth Ave. 

The property includes a four-story 
building, containing 165,000 sq. ft. of 
space, on a tract of eight acres. The 
plant was built 16 years ago by Ster- 
ling. 

Facilities available are an eight-car 
siding of the Pennsylvania Railroad, 
truck-loading docks, a cafeteria and 
laboratories. 


——BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


GLF Announces Plans 
To Expand at Buffalo 


BUFFALO—The Cooperative GLF 
Exchange, Inc., has announced that 
it is planning a sizeable moderniza- 
tion and expansion program for its 
loading and warehouse facilities at 
its Buffalo feed plant on Ganson 
Street. 

Richard W. Smith, manager of the 
GLF mills division in Buffalo, said 
the exact size of the proposed pro- 
gram has not been determined as 
yet, but will run in “excess of $500,- 

Plans call for the construction of 
new truck-loading, warehouse and 
car-loading facilities plus additional 
tracks on the property, Mr. Smith 
said. Some of the new facilities will 
replace outmoded units, he explained. 
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Stock Market Picture 


THE NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 
Quotations on baking, milling and allied 
stocks listed on the New York Stock Ex- 
change: 
Oct. Oct. 
14, 21, 
1955 1955 
Low Close Close 
34% 36% 36% 
63% 63% 
mM 


—-1955—, 
High 


Allied Mills, Ine.... 40 

Allis-Chalmers .... 

Am, Cyanamid .... 
Pid. .. 


Dow Chemical .... 
Gen, Baking Co. 
rtd. $8 


Gen. Foods Corp. > 
Gen, Mills, Ine. 


Pillebary™ Mills, Inc. 
Procter & Gamble 
Quaker Oats Co... . 
Pid. $6 
St. Regis Paper Co. 
Std. Brands, Ine... 
Sterling Drug 
United Biscuit of 
America .. 
Victor Chem. Wks. 
Ward Baking Co.. 
Pid, $5.50 


Stocks not traded: 


Allis-Chalmers, $3.25 Pfd. ... 
Cont. Baking Co., $5.50 Pfd.. . 108 
Gen. Foods Corp., $3.50 Pfd.. . 102 
Gen. Mills, Inc., 3%% Pfd... i148 
Gen. Mills, Inc., 5% Pfd. 122 
Merck & Co., $3.50 Pfd. 90 92 
Pillsbury Mills, Inc., $4 " 102 
St. Regis Paper, $4.40 Pfd.... 105% 
Std. Brands, Inc., $3.50 Pfd.. . 92 
Sunshine Biscuits, Inc. 78% 80 
United Biscuit of America, 

Ptd. $4.50 105 107 
Victor Chem. Wks., $3.50 Pfd. 88 90’, 


THE AMERICAN STOCK EXCHANGE 

Quotations on baking, milling and allied 
stocks listed on the Anierican Stock Ex- 
change: 
Oct. Oct. 
14, 21, 
1955 1955 
Low Close Close 
6% 
187 
26% 
i4t 
19% .... 22 
5 esse 5 


-—-1935——, 
High 
Burry Biscuit Corp. ™ 4m 6 
Gr, A&P Tea Co... 224 181 185 
26% 20% %5% 
9% 138 eae 
25 
Wagner Baking Co. 5% 
Stocks not traded: 


Asked 
Hathaway Bak., Inc., 5 


1094, 
110%, 
4% 


Pfd. 
Wagner Baking Co., Pfd. 
Ward Baking Co., Warrants. 
CANADIAN STOCKS 
Oct. Oct. 
i, 14, 


1955 1955 
y Close Close 


1" 


Canada Bread .... 5 
Pid. B 57 
6% 


Pta. , : 60 
Catelli Food, f 28 
B ; 1 <i 


Can, Bakeries , 
Can. Food Products 
A 


9% 
4.10 
% 


Cons. ‘Bakeries dole « 

Federal Grain . 35 
Ptd. de 31 

Gen, v9 

inter-City 

Int. Mig., Pfd. 

oe of the Woods, 


Mid Pac. Grain 
Ogilvie Flour 
Ptd, 


St. Lawrence 
Flour, Pfd. 

Std. Brands 

Toronto Elevs. 

United Grain, A 

vor — eas 


16% 
133% 122 
104, 104 
* Less than Board lot. 


———“BREAD (1S THE STAFF OF LiFe 


Dividend Declared 


DENVER, COLO. — A quarterly 
dividend of 35¢ a share on common 
stock has been declared by the board 
of directors of the Colorado Milling 
& Elevator Co., it was announced 
last week by Fred W. Lake, chair- 
man of the board. 

The dividend is payable Dec. 1, 
1955, to stockholders of record at the 
close of business Nov. 15, 1955. 
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BULK FLOUR TRUCK—Lyon & Greenleaf Co., Inc., 
Ligonier, Ind., is now shipping flour by bulk truck. The 
first shipment was made to the Schulze & Burch Biscuit 
Co., Chicago, which has set-up to receive bulk delivery. 
The truck has a capacity of 40,200 Ib. and is owned by 
Lyon & Greenleaf. The truck unloads by utilizing air 
pressure. Some of the scenes at the delivery of the first 
load recently are shown here. Left to right: James Kelly, 


shown near the 


the right. 


Lyon & Greenleaf; Gunner Johnson, Schulze & Burch; 
Todd Stewart, Schulze & Burch; A. J. Brown, Schulze 
& Burch; Lyle Schuman, president of Lyon & Greenleaf; 
and Clyde Davis, Lyon & Greenleaf. In the center, E. J. 
Burke, E. J. Burke & Co., Chicago flour distributor, is 
cab of the truck. A shot of the 
itself, a product of Fruehauf Trailer Co., Detroit, is at 


truck 


October 25, 1955 











WANT ADS 
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Advertisements in this department are 
15¢ per word; minimum charge, $2.25. 
(Count six words for signature.) Add 
20¢ per insertion for forwarding of re- 
plies if keyed to office of publication. 
Situation Wanted advertisements will 
be accepted for 10¢ per word, $1.50 
minimum. Add 20¢ per insertion for 
keyed replies. Display Want Ads $7 
per inch per insertion, All Want Ads 
eash with order. 


v v v 











HELP WANTED 
v TT 


WANTED—SHIFT-MILLER—800 SK. SOFT 


wheat mill regular work good wages 
Write giving full particulars Wilkins 
Rogers Milling Co., Inc., 3261 K St. N.W., 
Washington, D. C. 





MACHINERY FOR SALE 











New AIB Booklet Describes 
Bread Baking to Children 


An illustrated booklet describing 
commercial bread production in terms 
that can be easily understood by 
grade-school children has been issued 
by the American Institute of Baking. 
Its title is “Bread in the Making” and 
it replaces “Bread—A Visit to a 
Modern Bakery” in the Institute’s 
list of classroom materials. The book- 
let was prepared by the consumer 
service department as part of its plan 
for new educational material for the 
Bakers of America Program. 

“Bread in the Making” is designed 
for pupils of the third, fourth and 
fifth grades. To amplify its use, a 
teachers’ guide was written to ac- 
company it, and suggested classroom 


PIRES PEA 


BAKERY FLOURS 


FP The Colorado Mil! 
Gene 








Quality Millers Since 1879 


BUFFALO FLOUR 
THE WILLIS NORTON 
COMPANY 


WICHITA, KANSAS 








activities covering many areas of in- 
struction are included. For example, 
the teachers’ guide integrates nutri- 
tion with social studies, arithmetic, 
language, arts and other studies. 

The booklet contains 16 pages, each 
illustrated with four-color drawings. 
The narrative concerns a visit to a 
bread plant by a group of school chil- 
dren, with every step of the bread 
making process described in simple 
language. 

The consumer service advisory 
committee of educators initiated the 
planning, and an approved manu- 
script of the booklet was used in over 
100 elementary classrooms in Chi- 
cago to test its effectiveness as a 
teaching aid. 

Copies of “Bread in the Making” 
and its accompanying teachers’ 
manual will be mailed to supervisors 
of elementary education throughout 
the U.S. Many of the teachers who 
will order supplies will use the book- 
let in connection with field trips to 
local ‘bakeries, as bakeries are among 
the organizations most frequently 
visited by elementary school groups. 
Educators find that the visits stimu- 
late new interest in bread as a nour- 
ishing food, and bring the classroom 
and the community closer together. 

Cost of the 100 copies of the book- 





Microfilms, Ann Arbor, Mich. 


maximum use. 


mately $11.30. 





MICROFILM EDITION OF THE NORTHWESTERN 
MILLER NOW AVAILABLE 


FOR LIBRARIES AND COMPANIES with microfilm facilities, 
The Northwestern Miller is now available in microfilm form, begin- 
ning with volume 241-244, covering the complete set of issues for 
the year 1950 and continuing through volumes 249-250 for the year 
1953. Subsequent volumes will be issued annually by University 


One of the most pressing problems facing all types of libraries 
is that of providing adequate space for a constant flood of publica- 
tions. Periodicals pose an especially difficult problem because of 
their bulk and number. For this reason, many libraries and other 
users of microfilm equipment are substituting microfilm editions for 
their paper copies after the latter have passed their period of 


The microfilm is in the form of positive microfilm, furnished 
on suitably labeled metal reels, each covering an entire volume. 
Orders should be addressed to University Microfilms, 313 N. First 
Street, Ann Arbor, Mich. The cost of each yearly edition is approxi- 








let is $3.50 and may be secured from 
D. E. McFadden, director of public 
relations, American Bakers Assn., 
Suite 1558, Opera Bldg., 20 N. Wacker 
Drive, Chicago 6. 





BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LiFE—— 


50th Year of Food, 
Drug Law to Be Noted 


WASHINGTON—Industry groups, 
trade associations, individual firms 
and consumer organizations will join 
forces with federal and state offi- 
cials in a year-long program of ac- 
tivities during 1956 to mark the 50th 
anniversary of national legislation in 
the food, drug and cosmetic fields. 

This was announced by Eugene H. 
Holeman, president of the Associa- 
tion of Food and Drug Officials of 
the United States, as he named the 
members of a 50th anniversary gen- 
eral committee. The committee is 
made up as follows: 

Joe F. Lakey, director, Division of 
Food and Drugs, Texas Department 
of Health, will serve as coordinator 
for control officials; Henry J. Hoff- 
man, chief chemist, Minnesota De- 
partment of Agriculture, Dairy and 
Food, chairman of control officials; 
Commissioner George P. Larrick, 
U.S. Food and Drug Administration, 
vice chairman for control officials. 

Coordinator for consumers will be 
Mrs. Theodore S. Chapman, president, 
General Federation of Women’s 
Clubs; Howard A. Prentice, vice 
president, Corn Industries Research 
Foundation, coordinator for industry; 
S. F. Riepma, president, National 
Association of Margarine Manufac- 
turers, chairman for food industries; 
E. E. Kelley, Jr., president, American 
Bakers Assn., vice chairman for food 
industries. 

A. H. Fiske, vice President, Eli 
Lilly & Co. was named chairman for 
drug and cosmetic industries; S. L. 
Mayham, executive vice president, 
Toilet Goods Assn., vice chairman, 
drug and cosmetic industries. 

Mr. Holeman, who is superintend- 
ent of the Division of Foods and 
Drugs, Tennessee Department of 
Agriculture, will serve as general 
chairman. 

He said a variety of anniversary 
events will take place throughout the 
coming year. On June 30, 1906, 


President Theodore Roosevelt signed 
both the first Food and Drugs Act 
and the Meat Inspection Act. 


& 
FOR SALE — MILL MACHINERY FROM 


complete flour, meal, feed plant. List will 
request. Rapidan Milling 
Virginia, 





be mailed upon 
Co., Rapidan, 





MACHINERY WANTED 
v 
WANTED TO BUY — RICHARDSON 

scales, bag closing machines and other 


good mill, feed and elevator equipment. 
J. E. Hagan, Box 574, Jefferson City, Mo. 

















EQUIPMENT FOR SALE 
v 











FOR MILL MACHINERY 
"RITE TO ROSS" 
We buy and sell all types Mill Machinery 
and Properties. We will buy your equip- 
ment outright or sell on commission. Results 
ae ag oy Over 2,000 good Items in 
tock. Rite us your needs. 
ROSS MACHINE & MILL SUPPLY, INC. 
12 N. E. 28th St., Oklahoma City, Okla. 














RELIEF FLOUR 


(Continued from page 11) 





Colorado Milling & Elevator Co., 
Denver, 8,000 sacks, $5.39, El Reno, 
Okla., 3,600 sacks, $5.29, Omaha, 
Neb., 3,000 sacks, $5.18, Beardstown, 
Ill., 1,200 sacks, $5.52, Denver, Colo.; 
Keynes Bros., Logan, Ohio, 2,200 
sacks, $5.50, Logan Ohio; Morrison 
Milling Co., Denton, Texas, 200 sacks, 
$5.91, Denton; Middleboro (Ky.) Mill- 
ing Co., 800 sacks, $5.80, Middleboro; 
Gilster Milling Co., Chester, IIl., 200 
sacks, $5.34, Chester; Rapidan (Va.) 
Milling Co., 1,600 sacks, $5.45, Rapi- 
dan; Dixie-Portland Flour Co., Frank- 
lin, Tenn., 5,000 sacks, $5.54, Frank- 
lin; H. Dittlinger Roller Mills Co., 
New Braunfels, Texas, 200 sacks, 
$5.93, Corpus Christi, Texas. 

Other purchases included the fol- 
lowing: General Mills, Inc., Minne- 
apolis, .1,060 sacks, $5.55, Johnson 
City, Tenn.; Piedmont Mills, Inc., 
Lynchburg, Va., 413 sacks, $5.72, 
Trenton, N.J., 800 sacks, $5.72, But- 
ner, N.C., 800 sacks $5.69, Sunbury, 
Pa., 1,200 sacks, $5.69, Schuylkill Ha- 
ven, Pa.; Flour Mills of America, Inc., 
Kansas City, Mo., 400 sacks, $5.53, 
Alva; Okla., 800 sacks, $5.46, St. 
Louis, Mo., 23,000 sacks, $5.31, St. 
Louis, 12,430 sacks, $548, St. Louis. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


ARKANSAS FIRE 
CARAWAY, ARK. — Considerable 
damage, including the loss of about 
25,000 bu. of corn, was caused when 
fire spread through an elevator here 
owned by Carl Case. 
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ZF BAKER Fl OURS A COMPLETE BULK FLOUR SERVICE 


FOR THE BAKING INDUSTRY 


The Weber Flour Mills Company, in conjunction with 
Econo-Flo Bulk Flour Service, Inc., now offers the 
following complete bulk flour service. 

(1) Bulk rail cars are now available for the movement 
of Weber flours in shuttle service from the Weber 
mill to bakers. 

(2) Bulk flour terminals are being constructed at stra- 
tegic points to give faster service and to provide 
bulk truck delivery in certain metropolitan areas. 

(3) Specially designed trucks for low cost bulk flour 
hauling are being made available at certain stra- 
tegic points. 

(4) Econo-Flo Bulk Flour bins and handling equip- 
ment with a record of proven success based on 
actual usage are now available to the baking in- 
dustry. 


“A real service to the baking industry is our 
only objective.” 


THE WEBER FLOUR MILLS CO. 
SALINA, KANSAS === 








_ | J. F. IMBS MILLING CO. 12° 
DUK-PAK Kraft bags Millers of Hard and Soft Wheat Flour 











DAILY CAPACITY 4,200 CWTS. SACKS 
...Shed water, resist 


abrasions ¢ stay cleaner 
-all this and more. .. 


from Country-Run 
Wheat located in 





at the same price! & «See 





7 — - 24 the heart of 
esr geen. rea d America’s foremost 
re | wheat producing 
ARhELL and SMITHS . ppey eoction. 
CANAJOHARIE, N.Y * WELLSBURG, W. VA. * MOBILE, ALA. < ; INDEPENDENT 
4 OWNER 
MANAGED 














RED WING FLOUR > Ne 
Milled in Minnesota for Over 40 Years F : ‘) ALL~ROGALSKY MILLING 
THE RED WING MILLING CO., Red Wing, Minn. ee 











Good wheat is the backbone of any flour business . . . 
and we are prepared to give you the best. Our buyers 


know milling wheats. Our storage facilities are immense. 
Let us serve you. Call Grand 7070. 





lo BURRUS MILLS. Incorporated 
KANSAS CITY GRAIN DIVISION 


BOARD OF TRADE BUILDING + KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


——————soperatine MILLING WHEAT + CORN + FEED GRAINS 
SANTA FE ELEVATOR A J. P. BURRUS, eresioent A. H. FUHRMAN, vice pres. & x. c. wer. 


CAPACITY 10,200,000 BUS. J. D. TINKLEPAUGH ~— EE. M. SUMMERS 
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N. V.. industri Mastechappy 


“MEELUNIE” 


(Flour Union, Ltd.) 


Heerengracht 209 
AMSTERDAM HOLLAND 





Importers of 
FLOUR + OFFALS - STARCH 








M. Witsenburg Jr. N. V. 


Established 1868 


Importers of Flour and 
Other Cereals 


POSTBOX 945 AMSTERDAM C 


Cable 
Address: 
“Wwitburg” 


Reference: 
H. Albert De Bary & Co. 
Amsterdam 








CHR. ANGELL 
Established 1876 
Oslo, Norway 


FLOUR AGENT 


Cable address “ANGELL - OSLO” 











*e ee 
ASBJORN P. BJORNSTAD 
FLOUR AGENT 
KONGENSGT 16 OSLO, NORWAY 
Reference: The Northwestern Miller 
Cable Address: “Asbiornstad” 
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A clothing store received this let- 
ter from a customer who had ordered 
a maternity dress. 

“Dear Mr. Store Sir: 

“Please cansel that order for my 
dress size 44 which you was going 
to deeliver to me. My deelivery was 
faster than yours. Respectively, R. 8S.” 


¢¢ ¢ 

A baseball player squelched a heck- 
ler near the bench by telling him 
this story in soft tones: “You know, 
when I was a boy, my father had a 
jackass on our farm and he used to 
bawl me out for teasing that jack- 
ass. He warned me that when that 
jack died, he’d come to haunt me in 





WILSON & DUNLOP LTD. 
Flour and Cereal Importers 


74, Constitution St. Cables: Flour, Leith 
LEITH 
Edinburgh, 6 














VAUGHAN THOMAS & CO. LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
52, MARK LAN®, 
LONDON, E. C. 3. 
Cable Address: “AVAUMAS, LONDON” 








ANTH. JOHANSEN & CO. 
Established 1883 
FLOUR, GRAIN AND FEED 
AGENTS 
Skippergt. 7 OSLO, NORWAY 
Cable Address: “Johnny” 








D. D. P. Howie John Simpson 


W. H. RUTHERFURD & CO. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 
70 Robertson Street GLASGOW 
Cc. I. F. Business Much Preferred 
Cable Address: ‘““Wheatear,” Glasgow 











IMPORTERS OF GRAIN, FLOUR, 
FEEDINGSTUFFS, ETC. 


CARL GOLDSCHMIDT, LTD. 
23-25 Billiter St. LONDON, B. OC. 3 
Cable Address: “Grainistic,” London 








FLORELIUS & ULSTEEN A/S 
Established 1913 
OSLO, NORWAY 
FLOUR - SEMOLINA - FEED 
Working Denmark, Finland, 
Norway, Sweden 
Cable Address: “Flormel,” Oslo 














A. RUOFF & CO. N. V. 


Established 1855 


Flour, Grain and Feed 
Holbeinhuis, 6th Floor 
Coolsingel 65 ROTTERDAM 


Cable Address: “Rurodam,” Rotterdam 








H. J. B. M. RADEMAKER 


GENERAL AGENCY 

Solicits Correspondence With Shippers of 

LOUR, CEREALS, FEED, 

SBEDS AND PULSE 

Joh. Verhulststraat 141 

Cable Address: “Jos” AMSTERDAM, Z. 

Codes: Riverside, Bentley’s 

Wieger’s Blitz (1908 & 1929) 





some form. You know, I never be- 
lieved my father until today.” 


¢?¢¢ 

The summer day had been particu- 
larly tiring. The courtroom was swel- 
tering by midafternoon. Finally, a 
plump colored woman, charged with 
shooting her husband in the leg, 
chest, arm and “two other places” 
was brought to the stand. 

The Prosecuting Attorney, obvi- 
ously trying to mislead the defend- 
ant, asked, “And did your husband 
give you any evidence of intoxica- 
tion on this occasion, Aunty?” 

Aunty was not so easily misled. 
“Mistah Lawyer,” she responded, 
“dat sorry man ain’t nevah give me 


nothin’!” 
¢¢¢ 
When you’re average, you're as 
close to the bottom as you are to 


the top. 
*?¢¢ 


A gang of country roadmen were 
way out in the country to repair a 
road when they discovered they had 
left their shovels back in town. They 
phoned their foreman back in town 
about the trouble. 

He replied: “I’ll send the shovels 
out right away by truck. Lean on 
each other until they get there.” 


¢¢¢ 

A writer added this note to his 
manuscript: “The characters in this 
story are purely fictional and bear no 
resemblance to any person living or 
dead.” 

It came back with the notation: 
“That’s what’s wrong with it.” 


¢?¢¢ 

Mr. Newlywed: “Is the steak ready 
now, dear?” 

Mrs. Newlywed: “I’m sorry that 
I’ve taken so long, Frank, but it 
looked hopeless grilled, and it doesn’t 
look much better fried; but if you 
will be patient a little longer, I'll see 
what boiling does to it.” 


¢?¢ ¢ 

A woman had advertised for a maid 
and was interviewing a likely appli- 
cant. They had agreed upon the after- 
noons and evenings off when the girl 
suddenly asked, “Do you do your own 
stretchin’?” The prospective employ- 
er was puzzled. 

“Stretchin’,” repeated the girl. “Do 
I put all the food on the table and 
you stretch for it, or do I have to 
keep shufflin’ it around?” 





JOHN F. REILLY 
FLOUR 


Two Broadway New York City 
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Francis M. Franco 


PRODUCE EXCHANGE 
NEW YORK 














J. H. BLAKE 
FLOUR 


Representing 
Highest Class Mills and Buyers 


Produce Exchange NEW YORK 








BREY & SHARPLESS 


FLOUR 


The Bourse PHILADELPHIA, PA. 








-FLOUR 


Broker and Merchandiser 


DAVID COLEMAN, Incorporated 
Members N. Y. Produce Exchange 
Rm. 520—120 Bdwy.. NEW YORK5,N. Y. 
New England Office: 211 Bryant St., Malden, Mass. 








JOHN M. FLYNN CO. 
Cash Grain Brokers 


Kansas City Board of Trade 
St. Joseph Board of Trade 


1232 Board of Trade Bldg. 
Kansas City, Mo. 








Gitsert JACKSON 


Company, Inc. 
“The Clearing House For Clears” 
KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 
Board of Trade Bldg. - Baltimore 0338 
Teletype KC 535 








F teteais & Co. 


FLOUR 


520 No. Michigan Ave., Chicago 11, II1. 











Cable Address: ““Dorrgacu,” London _ 
MARDORF, PEACH & CO., Ltd. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


52, Mark Lane, 
LONDON, E. C. 3 





ROBERT NEILL, Ltd. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


73, Robertson Street, GLASGOW, C. 2 
Branch: 29, Donegall Street, Belfast 





WILLIAM PENN FLOUR CO. 
roreicn FIL.OUR pomestic 


410 Wilford Building 
83rd and Arch Streets 
PHILADELPHIA 4, PA. 





The Montgomery Company 
R. H. MONTGOMERY 
FLOUR BROKERS 

BALTIMORE 3362 
21 W. 10TH ST. KANSAS CITY, MO. 





























GRIPPELING & VERKLEY N. V. 


FLOUR SPECIALISTS 
AMSTERDAM 
Cable Address: Bygrip, Amsterdam 
Codes: Bentley’s Complete Phrase, A.B.C. 5th Ed., Riverside, Private 


Bankers: Twentsche Bank, Amsterdam 


SINCE 1889 


Reference: Guarantee Trust, New York 


S. R. STRISIK CO. 


Flour Mill Agents 


Produce Exchange NEW YORK 








KNIGHTON 
FOR FLOUR 


NEW YORK BOSTON 
PHIL ADELPHIA 











McKINNON & McDONALD, Ltd. 


FLOUR, OATMEAL, OILCAKES, CORN PRODUCTS AND GRAIN 
75 Bothwell Street, GLASGOW 


Cable Address: ““Grarns,” Glasgow 


60a Constitution Street, Leith 
102-103 Grafton Street, Dublin 








COHEN E. WILLIAMS & SONS 


Nashville, Tenn. 


FLOUR BROKERS 


PHONE L. D. 8 GABLE ADDRESS: COWIL 








PEEK BROS. 
Flour Brokers 


Wallace Building 
LITTLE ROCK, ARKANSAS 
Telephone Franklin 6-1323 
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ARE FAMOUS FOR 
GOOD BAKING! 








In Perfect Comfort 
CHEYENNE—NEBRED | | oe Coc Sun 
PAWN EE—TU RKEY at this beautiful resort hotel 


These famous wheats again 
comprise nearly all of the new 
crop available to you out of 
Nebraska. Millers depend on 
Nebraska wheat to produce 
the best baking results. The 
demand is good, but our spe- 
cialists are ready to pick the 
best of the crop for you. Con- 
tact us now! 





“WESTCENTRAL coopteanve craw company BILTMORE 


GRAIN EXCHANGE— OMAHA, NEBRASKA 


You and your family will love it here. 
Everything to give you a good time 


TERMINAL AND SUBTERMINAL FaciuiTigs IN OMAHA, LINCOLN, FREMONT AND 200 AFFILIATED ead all right here on the hotel's 





Country ELEVATORS 


own 1400 acres. 





It's only a few steps to hotel’s own 





private, uncrowded, 18-hole, cham- 











a " There’s a world 


pionship golf course; tennis; swim- 
ming; riding . . . And, near by are 
good hunting and fishing 


PL of quality in Van Dusen H arrington Co. Invigorating, dry climate, ie days; 


Jennison Flours 


cool, sleep-filled nights. Go home 
sun-tanned, rested and relaxed 


WJ Jennison Co. * Grain Merchants - a 


Mr. George Lindholm, Managcr 


576 Grain Exchange BUSINESS FOUNDED 1852 ARIZONA BILTMORE HOTEL 


Minneapolis 15, Minn. 


Telephone Main 8637 MINNEAPOLIS S Pv 


MILLS AT APPLETON, MINN. 





Box C2, PHOENIX, ARIZONA 























Gladtola 


and 


Red Glefant 


FLOURS OF 
EXCELLENT QUALITY 


FANT MILLING CO. 


SHERMAN, TEXAS 








“THERE IS NO 
SUBSTITUTE 
FOR QUALITY” 





WINGOLD; ‘RYE FLOURS 


PURE WHITE RYE - PURE MEDIUM RYE 
PURE LIGHT RYE 
PURE DARK RYE - PUMPERNICKEL 
RYE MEAL (Fine - Medium - Coarse) 


RECOGNIZED FOR 
Quality and Shop Performance 


BAN STATE MILLING CO. 


INONA. MINN 





4 of -HARD SPRING WHEAT and RYE FLOURS 
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Service Headquarters 


The Northwestern Miller fers advertisers: 


Exclusive Lists 





List Services available to advertisers have 
for years been an important part of The North- 
western Miller Service Program. 


Principal feature of the service is the List of 
Flour Mills in the United States and Canada. 
Published revisions of this 
list are based upon the cu- 
mulative record maintained 
by The Northwestern Miller 
eee =} and upon information de- 
rived from current general 
questionnaires to the indus- 
try. Mills are listed by state 
f or provincial location and 

: there is a general alphabeti- 
cal index. Ownership is indicated and, where 
appropriate, the headquarters location of a 
milling group is given. Capacity of each U.S. 
mill is stated in sacks of 100 lb., of each 
Canadian mill in barrels of 196 lb., on the 
basis of 24-hour operation. Kind of power and 
grain storage capacity is also furnished when 
available. 











Separate listings of flour blending plants, 
rye mills, dry corn mills, buckwheat mills 
and durum mills in the United States are 
appended to the list of wheat flour mills. 


A List of Flour Brands in the United States 
and Canada is also maintained continuously. 
The list is compiled from information furnished 


Proof of a job well done... 


“The List of Flour Mills is a wonderful 
service to your advertisers and a directory 
that we use almost daily.”—A Kansas City 
grain company executive.* 


“The List of Flour Mills is of much inter- 
est and value to us and the book is in the 
customary quality tradition of The North- 
western Miller."—A Southwest milling 
firm official.* 


“The information contained in the List 
of Mills has always been of value to us 
in the many years you have been furnish- 
ing it."—A milling company executive.* 


*Original letters available on request. 


by mills in response to questionnaires, from 
previously published lists and from current 
registration records furnished by the United 
States Patent Office. 


In addition to the printed lists, special lists 
are prepared to meet special requests from ad- 
vertisers. This list service is a part of the ex- 
tensive service program of The Northwestern 
Miller, which also includes: 


© The Northwestern Miller, a weekly news magazine 
@ The Almanack, a statistical annual 

© The library, for reference and research 

e Bulletins, exclusive service-to-advertisers 

@ Special Services, to meet advertisers’ needs 


The Northwestern Miller offers a valuable service program fo its advertisers. 
Are y0U using this advantage in your operations? Ask for more details . . . 





THE MILLER PUBLISHING CO. 


The Businesspaper Family Serving the 
Fields of Flour, Feed, Grain, Baking 


The Northwestern Miller 





and Agricultural Chemicals 


THe NORTHWESTERN MILLER * FERDSTUFFS 


2501 Wayzata Bivd., Minneapolis 5, Minn. 


BrancH Orrices: New York, Chicago, Kansas City 


THe AMERICAN Baker * MILLING PRropuUCTION 
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AAAAAAAAN 


PORATION \ 
KANSAS CITY MENNEL 


The Great Southwest offers the finest Board of Trade Bldg. * GRand 7535 
wheats in all ranges of protein for shipment L. D. 229 QUALITY 
in any direction. And we offer the finest of 


UNIFORMITY 
service to millers. We are closely in touch FORT WORTH 


SERVICE 
with markets. From experience, we have a P.O. Box 4207 | Phone L. D. 98 
wide knowledge of millers’ problems. And SAMUEL MUIR and JAMES MEYERS 


we conduct our business on the principle THE MENNEL 
that extra care and extra effort are price- ENID a 


less ingredients of every transaction. Lewis W. Sanford «© Phone 3316 IEEINS COMPANY 
Manager TOLEDO, OHIO 


(Ahsdssss 


TOTAL ELEVATOR CAPACITY 5,000,000 Bus. 


KANSAS To insure uniformity ¢ To increase absorption 


DIAMOND 3 To improve bakeshop performance 


BAKERY re ay 
FLOUR lea ding 
i. Nae FLOUR 


You can’t buy a better flour « Or get a better value 
Or receive better service ¢ Or be in better hands 


It pays to talk to King Midas when you are ready to buy flour 


KING MIDAS FLOUR MILLS <> MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 


POLAR BEAR FLOUR IS KING 


Flour quality does make a difference in 
the production of better bread .. . 
especially if it is POLAR BEAR qual- 
ity. First, last and always—the extra 
values of POLAR BEAR give custo- 
mer satisfaction. 


, FOUNDED BY 
\ OM] «ANDREW J. HUNT-1899 
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CONVENTION 
CALENDAR 


Nov. 5 — Joint meeting Niagara 
Dist. AOM, Toronto Sec. and Niagara 
Frontier Sec., AACC; Guild Inn, Scar- 
borough, Ont.; sec., Roy F. Kehr, 612 
Root Bldg., Buffalo 2, N.Y. 


Nov. 18-15—New England Bakers 








THE KANSAS 
MILLING CO. 


WICHITS 





MOUNDRIDGE AND MARION 





CARGILL c 


CREATIVE PROCESSORS 
OF FARM PRODUCTS 








THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


Assn.; Hotel Statler, Boston, Mass.; 
sec., Robert E. Sullivan, 51 Exeter 
St., Boston 16, Mass. 

Nov. 30— Conference on Weights 
and Measures Problems; Lennox 
Hotel, St. Louis, Mo.; sec., Herman 
Steen, Miller’s National Federation, 
309 West Jackson Blvd.; Chicago 6, 
til. 

1956 

Jan. 18—National Soft Wheat Mill- 
ers Assn.; Brown Hotel, Louisville, 
Ky.; Sec., Paul Marshall, 1616 Board 
of Trade Bldg., Chicago 4, Ill. 

Jan. 15-17—Ohio Bakers Assn.; 
Sheraton-Gibson Hotel, Cincinnati, 
Ohio; Sec., C. L. Coffman, Seneca 
Hotel, Cleveland, Ohio. 

Jan. 29-31—Potomac States Bak- 
ers Assn.; Lord Baltimore Hotel, Bal- 
timore 1, Md.; sec., Emmet Gary, 16 
McClellan Place, Baltimore 1, Md. 

Jan. 24-26 — National Macaroni 
Manufacturers Assn.; Flamingo 
Hotel, Miami Beach, Fla.; sec., 
Robert M. Green, 1389 N. Ashland 
Ave., Palatine, Ill. 

Feb. 5-7—Tri-State Bakers Assn.; 
Jung Hotel, New Orleans, La.; sec., 
Sidney Baudier, Jr., 624 Gravier St., 
New Orleans 12, La. 

Feb. 12-14—Grain Processing Ma- 
chinery Manufacturers Assn.; Edge- 
water Beach Hotel, Chicago; Sec., 
Raymond J. Walter, 511 Fifth Ave., 
New York 17, N.Y. 

March 18-23—Grain Elevator and 
Processing Superintendents; Muehle- 
Bach Hotel, Kansas City, Mo.; sec., 
Dean M. Clark, “Grain,” Board of 
Trade, Chicago 4, Il. 








FAMILY FLOUR 





B. A. ECKHART MILLING CO. Chicago 


MILLERS OF 


ad WHEAT and RYE © 


BAKERY FLOUR 


CRACKER FLOUR 














April 8-9—Southwest Bakers Assn.; 
Hering Hotel, Amarillo, Texas; sec., 
J. R. L. Kilgore, P.O. Box 127, Al- 
buquerque, N.M. 

April 8-11—Associated Retail Bak- 
ers of America; Hotel Sherman, Chi- 
cago; Sec., Trudy Schurr, ARBA, 735 
W. Sheridan Road, Chicago 13, IIL 

April 12-15 — Southern Bakers 
Assn.; Roney Plaza Hotel, Miami 
Beach, Fla.; sec., Benson L. Skelton, 
703 Henry Grady Bldg., Atlanta 3, 
Ga. 

April 16-18 — Pacific Northwest 
Bakers Conference; Multnomah Ho- 
tel, Portland, Ore.; Sec., Roger Wil- 
liams, 1188 Jefferson St., Salem, Ore. 

April 23-25—Millers’ National Fed- 
eration; Muehlebach Hotel, Kansas 
City; Sec., Herman Steen, 309 W. 
Jackson Blvd., Chicago, Ill. 

May 6-10—Association of Opera- 
tive Millers Technical Conference; 
Statler - Hilton Hotel, Dallas, Tex.; 
sec., Donald Eber, 639 Board of Trade 
Bidg., Kansas City 6, Mo. 

May 15-16—Iowa Bakers Assn.; 
Hotel Savery, Des Moines; Sec., 
Walter Dolch, 107 8S. Main St., 
Maquoketa, Iowa. 

May 18-19—National Soft Wheat 
Millers Assn.; Hotel Roanoke, Roa- 
noke, Va.; sec., Paul Marshall, 1367 
Board of Trade Bldg., Chicago 4, Iil. 

May 20-24—American Association 
of Cereal Chemists; Commodore 
Hotel, New York; sec., C. L. Brooke, 
Merck & Co., Rahway, N.J. 

June 6-9—Grain Processing Ma- 
chinery Manufacturers Assn.; French 
Lick Springs Hotel, French Lick, 
Ind.; sec., Raymond J. Walter, 511 
Fifth Ave., New York 17, N.Y. 

June 10-12—Rocky Mountain Bak- 
ers Assn.; Stanley Hotel, Estes Park, 
Colo.; sec., Fred Linsenmaier, Box 
871, Denver 1, Colo. 

June 15—Pacific Northwest Grain 
Dealers Assn.; Davenport Hotel, Spo- 
kane, Wash.; sec., Pete Stallcop, 418 
Peyton Bldg., Spokane, Wash. 























ROCK ISLAND ELEVATOR-—-6,000,009 BUSHELS 


SIMONDS - SHIELDS - THEIS GRAIN CO. 


BOARD OF TRADE BUILDING - 











Serving the Milling Industry for 71 Years 
F. A. THEIS « F. J. FITZPATRICK + F.L. ROSENBURY + W. C. THEIS » H. W. JOHNSTON 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 





October 25, 1955 





RUNCIMAN MILLING CO. 
Successors to JONATHAN HALE & SONS, Inc. 
MANUFACTURERS OF FINEST 
MICHIGAN SOFT WHEAT FLOURS 
Plain and Self-Rising 
'ONIA, MICH. PHONE 65 

Since 1856 








The Williams Bros. Co. 


Merchant Millers KENT, OHIO, U.S.A. 
Millers of Soft Winter Wheat 
We specialize in laboratory controlled 
produc tion of superior Cake, Pastry and 
Cracker Flours from carefully selected 


wheats 








STRATTON-THEIS GRAIN CO. 


Operating Union Terminal Elevator 
2,000,000 bus. 
CHRISTOPHER HARRIS 


Treasurer and Manager 
St. Joseph, Mo. 








You can make better bread with 


SUNNY, KANSAS Flour 


The WICHITA 
Blour Milla Co. 


WICHITA, KANSAS 








“Whitewater Flour” 


Ground Where the 
Best Wheat Is Grown 


WHITEWATER FLOUR MILLS OO. 
Whitewater, Kansas 








STANDARD MILLING 
COMPANY 


Millers of 
® CERESOTA ® ARISTOS 


BAKERY FLOURS 








es 
Golden Loaf” mss 00: 
The Flour with the Doubt and 
Trouble left out 


TENNANT & HOYT COMPANY 
Lake City, Minn. 











“RUSSELL’S BEST”’ 
“AMERICAN SPECIAL” 


Our mill is located in the high protein 
wheat district of central western Kan- 
sas, and secures most of its wheat 
directly from growers. 


RUSSELL MILLING CO., Russell, Kansas 








for ALL your Hour. 


SPRING... HARD WINTER .. SOFT WHEAT 
THE BEARDSTOWN MILLS 


COMPANY 
BEARDSTOWN, {LLINOIS 











“DIAMOND D”’ 


A High Grade Bakers’ Spring Patent 
Milled Under Laboratory Control 
from Montana Spring Wheat 
Sheridan Flouring Mills, Inc. 
SHERIDAN, WYOMING 




















QUALITY FLOURS 
St. Cloud Milling Co. 


Sales Offices: 
580 Grain Exch. = Minneapolis, Minn. 
Mill 


Mills 
St. Cloud, Minnesota 











2 Fa 


BAKERY FLOUR 
MORTEN MILLING CO. 


al 
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American Ace 


—A superior bread 

flour, milled in one 

of the West’s very 
finest flour mills. 


American Flours, Inc. 
NEWTON, KANSAS 


HIGH GLUTEN FLOURS 


For Bakers 


The Morrison Milling Co. 


Denton, Texas 
Emphatically Independent 








THE NEW CENTURY CO. 
3939 So. Union Ave. Chicago 9, tl. 
Always in Market for Flour and Feed 
Producers of 
DRIED BREWERS’ GRAINS 




















DIXIE LILY 


Plain and Self-Rising 


A Flour Without Equal 
Anywhere 


zw BUHLER 
MILL & ELEVATOR CO. 
@ Mill & Gen. Offices, Buhler, Kansas 


@ Southern Regional Office, 934 Ex- 
change Bldg., Memphis, Tenn. 





Choice 


MILLING WHEAT 


NORRIS GRAIN COMPANY 
Kansas City, Mo. 








PRESTON-SHAFFER 


MILLING CO. 
WALLA WALLA, WASH. 
Established 1865 
Soft White Winter Wheat Flour « Specialty 








““Gooch’s Best” 


SUPERIOR 
QUALITY 


to Make All Baked Things 
Better 


Gooch Milling & Elevator Co. 


Lincoln, Nebraska 

















The Rodney Milling Co. 


25,000 Cwts. Capacity 
Grain Storage 7,350,000 Bus. 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


“Heart of America” 
FLOUR 


CHICAGO OFFICE 
Kelly Flour Co., 919 N. Michigan Ave. 
BOSTON OFFICE: 


Seaboard Allied Milling Corporation 
1209 Statler Bldg. 











“Hunter’s CREAM” 
The Oldest Flour 


Brand in Kansas 


that for more than seventy years 
has stood at the very top of the 
fine quality list. 


‘The Hunter Milling Co. 


Wellington, Kansas 








” Write for details on 


MONSANTO) FE AVENING - 
/ AGENTS 


SMONSANTO CHEMICAL COMPANY. 
ppp Sete eovne 710 N. 12th St., St. Louis 1, ™? 


© Serving Industry . . . Which Serves Mankind « 











. . . LJ 
Miner - Hillard Milling Co. 
WILKES-BARRE, PA. 
Manufacturers of 
CORN FLOUR - CORN MEAL 
CORN SPECIALTIES 





.. Means your 
flour is checked before loading. 
The flour you order is the flour you get. 


ATKINSON MILLING CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
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GRAIN SERVICE 
where 


OFFICES 


TERMINAL 
ELEVATORS 


Chicago 
St. Louls 
Kansas City 
Omehe 





jashville 
Louisville 
Minneapolis = 
Buffalo Ge 
Toledo 
Columbus 


CONTINENTAL 


GRAIN COMPANY 


MILLING WHEATS |. 
FROM 
EVERY PRODUCING AREA 


Houston 
Ft. Worth 
Portland 




















Acme-Evans Flours 
Progressive Milling Since 1821 
ACME-EVANS COMPANY, INC. 





Lyon & Greenleaf Co., Inc. 


High Grade Soft Winter Wheat Flour 
Plain and Selfrising 
LIGONIER, IND. NORFOLK, VA. 








For Finer Packaging 


Look to ( Falton ) Firs 











CAHOKIA FLOUR CO. 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 

















PAPER SACKS 
FOR MILLERS 
The Chatfield & Woods Sack Co. 


CINCINNATI, O. 








ACME — GOLD DRIFT 


Better Bakery Flours 
These Brands Meet Every Shop Need 


The ACME FLOUR MILLS CO. 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 








KNAPPEN comeax 


BEST QUALITY ry MICHIGAN 
CAKE & BAKERY FLOURS 


AUGUSTA, MICH. PHONE 320 








GARLAND MILLS 


GREENSBURG, INDIANA 
Cake, Cracker and Family Flours 





pea 

< — oy 
A ry 
2 MILLIN 


GS 

WILLIAM KELLY 

MILLING COMPANY 
HUTCHINSON, KAN. 


STORAGE 
1,000,000 Bu. 


CAPACITY 
5,000 Cwts. 











ACME RYE 
A HIGH QUALITY 
WISCONSIN RYE FLOUR 
All Grades 


FISHER-FALLGATTER MILLING CO. 
WAUPACA, WISCONSIN 








STRATTON GRAIN COMPANY 


GRAIN AND FEED MERCHANTS 


MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


ST. JOSEPH, MO. 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 








Evans Milling Co., Inc. 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND., U.8.A. 


Manufacture Kiln-Dried 
DEGERMINATED CORN PRODUCTS 


Capacity, 16,000 Bushels 




















109 YEARS OF MILLING EXPERIENCE 

PLUS MODERN LABORATORY CONTROL 

ASSURES THE BAKER EXCELLENT RESULTS WITH: 

- HUMMER-—Spring Hi-Gluten 

LIBERTY—Short Spring Patent 
BEST PATENT—Standard Spring Patent 
SPECIAL—Extra Strong Spring Patent 
STRONG BAKERS—First Spring Clear 
CAKE and PASTRY FLOURS 
RY E—White - Medium - Dark 


GEORGE URBAN MILLING CO. °°NTY!” 


All Grades 


RYE FLOUR 


1000 cwts. Flour—250 cwts. Meal 


GLOBE MILLING COMPANY 


WATERTOWN, WISCONSIN 


wail 

















Exceptional Bakery Flours 


NO-RISK EX-HI 


NO-RISK 


PLA-SAFE 


THE ABILENE FLOUR MILLS CO. 
ABILENE, KANSAS 


Capacity 3,000 Cwts. Daily 


Grain Storage 1,800,000 Bus. 














De TAO elec) meats 


Finest Hard Wheats 


The only mill in this great terminal 
market, Universal offers: 


BETTER SPRING WHEAT 
AND DURUM FLOURS 


DULUTH UNIVERSAI 
MILLING CO 








“DURAMBER” 
SEMOLINA 


FANCY No. 1 
Milled from Carefully Selected 


AMBER DURUM WHEAT 








AMBER MILLING DIVISION 
Farmers Union Grain Terminal Association 








LAGRANGE MILLS 


RED WING, MINNESOTA 


Millers 
Hicu Grape Sprinc Wueat FLours 


CORNER STONE - OLD GLORY 
CHIEFTAIN »- GOODHUE 








Moore - Lowry Flour Mills Co. 
Kansas City, Mo. 
PRECISION-MILLED FLOURS 








WOLCOTT & LINCOLN, Inc. 
GRAIN MERCHANTS 


Operating: 
Chicago — hemp my Elevator 


ansas 
Wolcott & —— Elevator 
Wellington, 


Board of Trade 








Kansas 
Main Office: KANSAS CITY, MO. 
Building 













better bags 
for over 100 years \, 


CHASE BAG COMPANY 


309 W 


Jackson Biv 
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We specialize in 
designing and engraving 
for Millers and the Grain Trade 


Holland Engraving Co. 








HUBBARD 


SPRING WHEAT FLOURS 
QUALITY SINCE 1879 


HUBBARD MILLING Co. 
MANKATO, MINNESOTA 




















Ask for more details. 


cluding bulletin and list services. Are you 


taking advantage of this service program? 


The Northwestern Miller offers a valuable 


program of services to its advertisers, in- 


ao 




















Dependability 


DYOX 
for four maturing 


NOVADELOX 
Jor a whiter, brighter flour 


N-RICHMENT-A 
jor uniform enrichment 


“Dyoz’”’ “Novadeloz’”’ and “N-Richment-A” Reg. U. 8. Pat. Of. 


Man’s dependence on the proven law of gravity makes the plumb line 
one of his most serviceable tools of measurement. 

Flour treatment requires dependence on known factors, also on 
equipment for consistently profitable operation, on service for assur- 
ance of continued operation. Wallace & Tiernan offers you both through 
an integrated manufacturing, research, and service organization with 
one-line responsibility. Laboratories that work with you and your con- 
sultants on maturing, enriching, and color improvement problems help 
you get topmost production efficiency. An extensive field service organ- 
ization always available for unforeseen emergencies, and a regular 
inspection service, help you prevent serious trouble and avoid costly 
shut-downs. 

Because you can depend on Wallace & Tiernan for the most reliable 
flour treatment equipment and service available, your customers can 
depend on you. 


NOVADEL FLOUR SERVICE DIVISION 


WALLACE & TIERNAN INCORPORATED 
BELLEVILLE 9, NEW JERSEY 

















Special Announcement 
to Bakers and Millers 


YOU ARE CORDIALLY INVITED TO ATTEND THE SPECIAL 


DEMONSTRATION OF BULK FLOUR HANDLING EQUIPMENT AT... 


> General Mills Flour Mill 
2917 GUINOTTE AVENUE 
KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 





10 A.M. October 31 through November 2. 


* 


The latest equipment developed by the Fruehauf Trailer Co., General Amer- 
ican Transportation Corp., Fuller Co., Superior Separator Co. and other lead- 
ing manufacturers will be demonstrated for you under actual operating con- 
ditions. This new equipment has practical applications in all segments of the 
baking and milling industries. 

For more information, please contact your General Mills salesman or the 
nearest Fruehauf office. 


General Mills Fruehauf 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA TRAILER CO., DETROIT, MICH. 

















